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Art. I. Memoirs on the Ionian Islands, considered in a Com- 
mercial, Political, and Military, Point of View; in which their 
Advantages of Position are described, as well as their Relations 
with the Greek Continent: including the Life and Character 
of Ali Pacha, the present Ruler of Greece; together with a 
comparative Display of the ancient and modern Geography of 
the Epirus, Thessaly, Morea, Part of Macedonia, &c. &c. 
By Gen. Guillaume de Vaudoncourt, late of the Italian Service. 
Translated from the Original inedited MS. by William Walton, 
Esq. 8vo. pp. 502. 15s. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 


JUMEROUS as have been our late publications on the sub- 
ject of Greece, we have as yet had nothing to announce 
that bears the stamp of research conducted under the sanetion 
of goyernment, or productive of the fruits of official investi- 
gation. In this respect, the work before us is clearly distin- 
guished from those of ordinary travellers; the author having 
evidently had access to a series of public documents, and 
having in fact brought together a stock of information which 
it would have exceeded the competency of any private indi- 
vidual to collect. Gen. de V. has not chosen to prefix any 
explanatory notice relative to the manner of his obtaining pos- 
session of these materials, or even as to the capacity in which 
he served at the time of their coming into his hands; and 
the preface of the translator is confined to a few general ob- 
servations on the prospect of dismembering the ‘Turkish 
empire: with an insinuation, however, that the book now 
given to the world contains a large portion of the official and 
inedited information ot the French cabinet. We learn, also, 
from different passages in the volume, that the General 
visited Constantinople; and we perceive that (p. 44.) the 
public offices of that empire were open to him in a way that 
implies his investiture with an official character, either diplo- 
matic or military, on the part of the Italian government, 
which in those days was the same with that of France. 
As to the composition of this work, our readers will soon 
perceive that our testimony is of a mixed nature; and that 
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the author, while by no means devoid of a claim to appro- 
bation in some respects, has in others laid himself open to 
considerable animadversion. We have not here, as in the 
pages of Dr. Clarke, a string of quotations, or of tedious local 
disquisitions; the remarks are conveyed in plain and concise 
language; and the compass of information is much beyond 
that which is generally dealt out to the public in the same 
space : — advantages which would have rendered the present 
volume eminently entertaining, as well as useful, had the 
writer bestowed more pains in finishing his composition, or 
had the translator corrected the deficient style of the original. 
This, however, he has by no means done: so that our com- 
mendation must be restricted to the matter of the volume; 
which, contrary to the usual practice, surpasses the promise of 
the title-page, since, in addition to a very full memoir on the 
Ionian islands, we have a number of general observations on 
the Turkish empire. The leading outlines of the whole are, 
a Geographical Account of Modern Greece ;—an Historical 
Notice of Ali Pacha ;—the Political Situation of the Turkish 
Empire, particularly with regard to Austria and Russia ;— 
and the Importance of the Ionian islands, either for attacking 
or defending the Turkish Empire. — We begin by extracting 
the author’s account of the Manners of the Albanians : 


‘ The Albanian soldiers, accustomed to the cold temperature of 
their mountains, and dressed in a cloak of some considerable 
thickness, dread neither cold nor heat, which they equally with- 
stand without changing their cloaths. In the winter wrapped up 
in their cloaks, and in the summer extended upon them, they sleep 
on the hard ground; they seldom take pains to construct barracks 
for themselves, and still more rarely make use of tents. They are 
extremely sober; and their military ration, ey of two 
pounds of flour of maize, wheat, or buckwheat, and this frequently 
reduced to oue half, is sufficient for them, with a few black olives 
or pilchards, which they purchase out of their pay, of which they 
are extremely economical. They rarely receive meat, and still 
more so, wine. —They are more active than the Osmanlis, or ori- 
ginal Turks, among whom they enjoy such renown, that there is 
not a pacha of any consequence who is not desirous of having 
some of these Arnauts in his pay. —They have no idea of regular 
discipline, and even do not know what it is to be placed in rank 
and file. Each troop collects around its respective chief, and 
fights separately from its neighbouring one. ‘They usually enter 
into battle with shrieks and reproaches, in which they delight, 
something like the heroes of Homer, and then the fire commences 
entirely at the will of the soldiers. After the battle has lasted for 
some time, a suspension of arms usually takes place, when the in- 
vectives and reproaches again commence; successively afterwards 
the engagement is resumed, and if at the expiration of some = 
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neither party has been competied to retreat, they come to close 
quarters and make use of their atagans and sabres. ‘Their marches 
are equally as disorderly as their order of battle, and frequently a 
column of 6000 men occupies a space of ground equal to five or 
six leagues. The usual arms of the Albanians are two pistols 
which they carry in their sash or girdle ; an atagan, or a species of 
cutlass slightly bent forwards, the cutting part of which is in the 
concavity and something resembling the harpion of the ancient 
Greeks ; a sabre, bent backwards, hung to a belt and placed ho- 
tizontally ; and also a long musket, of the calibre of from five- 
eighths to seven-eighths of an ounce. 

‘ The fine arts are unknown among the Albanians, and the me- 
chanical arts are generally exercised by foreigners. ‘There is, in- 
deed, an university at Joannina, as well as some learned professors, 
but it is only frequented by Greeks. The three exclusive pro- 
fessions of the Albanians are those of shepherd, agriculturist, and 
warrior. ‘There is still a fourth which might be added, since they 
follow it as much as the other three, and this is that of robber. 
This trade is to them a kind of schooling in the art of war, whence 
the name of Klephtes or robber is by no means a reproach among 
them, and the most celebrated chiefs of banditti are sure to make 
their fortunes and arrive at honours, in testimony of which we have 
Ali Pacha. This idea is so deeply imprinted among them, and 
the examples are so frequent, that an Albanian of this class, when 
asked what occupation he follows, will gravely answer, juo $yo 
Kas>rns, Lam arobber. This custom is not, however, general in. 
all the cantons of Southern Albania. The Liapis, indeed, scarcely 
follow any other calling, but the Philates have very few banditti 
among them. ‘The Zagoriats, successors of the Pelagonians, and 
who have voluntarily submitted to the Pachas of Joannina, know 
nothing of brigandage. Mild and hospitable, they have pre- 
served the rigorous manners and character of the ancient Greeks ; 
but, although the fierce and unfeeling qualities noticed among the 
other Albanians have disappeared from amang them, they are not 
the less brave.’ 


We can scarcely conceive a more faithless and dangerous 
character than that of Ali Pacha, as he is described, we ap- 
prehend too faithfully, in the pages of M. de Vaudoncourt. In 
addition to the crimes engendered by restless ambition, he is 
tainted with those of avarice; and he stops at no violation of 


justice to transport to his own coffers the property contained 


in those of his subjects. Among other nefarious practices, he 
is accustomed to allow his governors to plunder the people 
in detail, in order that he may afterward step in and reap a 
wholesale harvest by the confiscation of their ill-acquired 
wealth. He considers good faith as a weakness among sub- 
jects, and as egregious folly on the part of sovereigns ; and he 
lives, accordingly, in a state of perpetual distrust not only of 
his ministers, but of his nephews, and even of his own sons. 
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When the latter left him to take charge of their respective 
 deogpaatesy he was careful to keep their families nearhim, and 

id not even make a point of eoncealing his motive : — in fact, 
he seems to have confidence in no one except his illegitimate 
brother, who, being born of a black slave, is thus deprived of 
all pretensions to authority, and may be deemed a safe instru- 
ment at the head of the troops. United with these disgusting 
features, however, Ali Pacha possesses others which give him 
a strong claim to the attention of the philosophic observer ; — 
his application is unwearied; his memory is surprizingly tena- 
cious; while his address is affable, and even apparently frank, 
the jealousy and vindictiveness of his nature being concealed 
under an aspect of tranquillity and unclouded satisfaction, No 
One surpasses him in penetration into character, in the power 
of chusing his servants, or in dexterity in turning useful oppor- 
tunities to account. He allows his Greek subjects a much 
larger share of religious toleration than they are permitted to 
have in other parts of Turkey, and he employs many of that 
nation both in civil and military stations; not from the 
slightest liberality of disposition, but from a desire of gaining 
the confidence of those who form a considerable part of his 
people, and thus multiplying the connecting links between the 
detached materials of his kingdom. ‘The Albanians are too 
a to act the part of ministers, or even of magistrates ; 
the Turks he distrusts and hates; and he flatters himself that 
the time is not distant when he may entirely shake off his de- 
pendence on the Porte. With respect to his conduct towards 
the Greeks, we are told that . 

‘He is surrounded by them, affects to speak their language 
equally well with the Albanian, and even not to know the Turkish 
language well. He enters into the details of their instruction, and 
sometimes causes the children of his Greek domestics to repeat 
their catechism before him, and has granted them the foundation 
of an university at Joannina. He draws up the greatest part of 
his public acts in Greek, as well as of his own private correspond- 
ence, and has no hesitation to make use of the date of the Christian 
era. The author himself is possessed of several autographical 
letters of Ali Pacha written in this manner. 

¢ However he takes the greatest care to prevent the Greeks 
from becoming too powerful: he keeps from them the most im- 
portant posts, and particularly the military commands. He is also 
extremely careful to keep them at a distance from his children, 
and to prevent them from gaining any ascendancy over their minds. 
His son Veli causes him no inquietude on this score; but Mouktar, 
of a character entirely different from his brother, appears to incline 
towards the Greeks. The unfortunate Euphrosina, the most inter- 
esting female of Joannina, as well for her beauty as the qualities 


-of her mind, became a victim to this jealousy. Mouktar was in 
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love with her, and was every day at her house, where the most 
distinguished Greeks assembled together with their wives. Alli 
feared that the conversations and principles of the Greeks, coming 
from the mouth of so accomplished a female, whom he tenderly 
loved, might make too strong an impression on the mind of his 
son. In an underhand manner, he excited the wives of Mouktar, 
and particularly the one who was the daughter of the Vizir of 
Berat, to complain, and even to demand a divorce. Ibrahim Pacha 
took part in the affair, and upheld the complaints of his daughter. 
Ali then turned the matter into an affair of state; and his divan 
having been assembled, it was therein decided that Euphrosina 
and the other females of her society, to the number of fifteen, de- 
clared guilty of having seduced Mouktar, and thereby exposed 
Ali to the danger of sustaining a war against his neighbour, should 
be drowned. They were arrested in the night; when Ali Pacha, 
not having been able to find one of his satellites sufficiently bold to 
expose himself to the anger of Mouktar, himself proceeded to the 
house of Euphrosina, and delivered her over to her executioners.’ 


Of his sons, it is said; 


‘ Mouktar, the eldest, is brave, generous, and upright; he loves 
the arts and sciences, and his intercourse with Euphrosina had 
considerably tended to the polish of his mind. Yet war is his 
habitual element and favourite passion ; and when he is unable to 
give himself up to this occupation, he devotes his time to hunting. 
Simple in his dress, sober even to frugality, and hardy in his 
habits, he travels over the mountains on foot in his hunting ex- 
cursions ; he fares on simple bread and water without complaint ; 
he cares not if he lays hardly ; and in the camp he is in the midst 
of his soldiers, and sleeps on the ground wrapped up in a coarse 
Albanian cloak. Faithful in fulfilling his engagements, there is no 
one in Ali’s dominions who does not hasten at his first request to 
furnish what he wishes: he returns it scrupulously at the term 
prefixed, and frequently adds a recompense. —The severity and ho- 
nesty of Mouktar’s principles render him cold, though respectful, 
towards his father, and make him despise his brother, whom he 
treats as a dishonest, debauched, and dissipated character. Ali, 
on his side, is not much attached to him, and even fears him; but 
in return he is beloved and esteemed by the Greeks, and cherished 
and respected by the Albanians. 

‘ Veli, Ali Pacha’s second son, possesses many of the charac- 
teristic traits of his father. Like him he is avaricious, ambitious, 
dissembling, and distrustful. He is also equally addicted to 
rapine, and extremely unfaithful in complying with his engage- 
ments. — His conduct is marked by an effeminate softness, and he 
is greatly addicted to pleasure and debauch.—Veli, however, is 
not devoid of courage; and his conduct during the last war with 
Russia enabled him to gain both praise and consideration. He is 
extremely jealous of his brother, and does not appear disposed, 
notwithstanding he is the eldest, to allow Mouktar to remain in 
peaceful possession of seas after his father’s death. Alli, ho 
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his part, loves Veli better than his eldest son; but with regard to 
him he is not the less distrustful.’ 


Nothing has baffled this enterprising adventurer more com- 
pletely than the difficulty of accustoming his subjects to 
a artillery on the European plan. Al! the efforts of the 
French. officers were incompetent to overcome the indolence 


and prejudices of the Turks; or even their apprehension of 


accident from the blowing up of an ammunition-coffer, 


‘which, indeed, is no ideal danger when we take into account 


their habitual carelessness and aukwardness. The result has 
been that the European field-pieces belonging to Ali Pacha 
are either shut up in his forts or mounted on cumbrous and 
half-rotten carriages. Some of these difficulties arise from the 
deficiency of his supplies of arms and ammunition; the gun- 
powder made in lis dominions is of very*inferior quality; of 
muskets he has no manufacture; and his sword-blades are 
imported trom Bosnia, or Upper Albania. The population 
of his dominions does not easily admit of calculation, the 
Turks being unaccustomed to any thing in the shape of official 
registers. Pouqueville computed the number at a million 
and a half, exclusive of the Morea, which may be put down 
in the present writer’s opinion (p, 291.) at considerably more 
than Dr. Clarke reckons it; we mean at 450,000 souls, 
making a total of nearly two millions who are subject, directly 
or indirectly, to the sway of Ali Pacha. His principal towns 
and their inhabitants are, 





Joannina 40,000 | Berat 12,000 | Trikala 8,000 
Larissa 20,000 | Livadea 10,000 | Metzovo 7,000 
Monastir 15,000 | Arta 10,000 | Margariti 6,000 
Argyro-Cas- Paramithia 8,000 | Ochrida 6,000 

tro 12,000 | Delvino 8,000 | Elbassan 6,000 





‘ The mode of travelling in the dominions of Ali Pacha is such 
as it has always been in the greatest part of Turkey in Europe, 
that is, on horseback. No one of the great communications 
existing between the capital of the empire and the frontiers is 
practicable for carriages in the whole of its extent. The travel- 
ling across the high chains of mountains, such as the Scordus, 
Boreas, Pindus, Othrys, Cita, Rhodope, and the Hemus, is 
extremely difficult, from their being intersected with glens and 
precipices ; there, indeed, the high roads are nothing more than 
very indifferent paths. This is the reason that prevents foreigners 
arriving there by land from bringing their carriages with them ; 


and in the country we find nothing but mean carts. Besides, | 


even if such a convenience were possible, it would not be advisable 
for an European of the west to suffer himself to be seen in an 
equipage so extraordinary for its novelty, in the middle of a 
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country where it is requisite as much as possible to avoid the air 
and appearance of every thing that is strange. — 

‘ It is necessary for the traveller to carry his own provisions 
with him, as the inhabitants usually do, and even his cooking 
utensils, if he does not wish to live according to the usages of the 
country. It is also advisable to carry with one every requisite to 


sleep upon, in order to avoid the inconvenience of being obliged 
to bivouac.’— 


‘ The conveyance of merchandise from the interior of Turkey 
to the principal fairs of Macedonia and Greece, as well as to the 
frontiers of Dalmatia and Germany; is performed on the backs of 
horses ; mules are rarely used, unless it is towards Bosnia and 
Dalmatia, where those from Italy are purchased, and camels still 
more rarely. The latter animal is only seen passing through the 
coantry, and when caravans of them are met with, they are 
coming from Asia; indeed they seldom pass beyond Saloniea. 
The horse’s load is generally equal to three Turkish quintals; and 
in the land trade carried on with Dalmatia and Austria it is in- 
different to reckon by the load or by the quintal. The caravans 
are mostly numerous, and it is not unusual to see 300 or 400 
horses escorted by about 1oo armed persons, who are either 
merchants, conductors, or servants. This precaution is necessary, 
particularly in Bulgaria, Bosnia, and part of Servia.’ 


A considerable portion of this volume is appropriated to 
speculations on past political conjunctures; particularly on the 
chances that existed of Ali Pacha throwing off the Turkish 
yoke at different periods of the Russian war against the Porte, 
and still more at the time when France was in possession of 
Dalmatia and the Ionian islands. ‘This discussion leads M. 
de V. to a topic of wider extent and deeper interest, we mean 
the fate that hangs over the Ottoman dominion at large. 
Many of our readers will recollect the menacing coalition 
formed thirty years ago between Austria and Russia, for the 
invasion and expected conquest of the Turkish empire. Mr. 
Pitt took part from the beginning, as far as diplomatic efforts 
went, against those formidable aggressors, and the court of 
Versailles was evidently actuated by a similar feeling: but 
revolutionary troubles in France, and the inadequacy of our 
military means in those days, prevented either Government 
from coming efficiently forwards to the support of the ‘Turks. 
The Austrians, however, were repeatedly baffled in their efforts 
slong the Turkish frontier, partly by the fanatic impetuosity 
of their opponents, but more by the bad generalship of the 
Prince of Coburg, and the difficulty of carrying on operations 
in an unhealthy and uncultivated country. ‘This disappoint- 
ment, and the alarming troubles in the Netherlands, soon 
led to a sepatate sear, Ber ns on the part of Austria; after 
which Russia continued the contest alone, and, as far as Suwar- 
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row commanded, with considerable success: until exhausted 
finances, and the dread of maritime hostilities with England, 
obliged the ambitious Catherine to suspend her career of 
agerandizement. Next came the alarms of the French revo-~ 
lution, which operated for many years as an effectual protec- 
tion to a state whose only security now lies in the dissensions 
ofher neighbours. Even the invasion of Egypt by Bonaparte, 
while it brought to light all the weakness of the Porte, was 
far from accelerating her fall, because it led her to a more 
intimate and cordial connection with England. . 

This struggle was closed by the treaty of Amiens; when 
France chose to hold a friendly Janguage, and to declare the 
indivisibility of the Turkish empire to be one of the main ob- 
jects of her policy. In pursuance of this pretended cordiality, 
Bonaparte inserted a stipulation in the treaty of Tilsit that the 
‘* Russians should evacuate Moldavia and Walaehia :” but this 
soon proved to be merely a diplomatic artifice, as no such eva- 
cuation took place; and no doubt can remain that he obtained 
the os epaeere of Russia to his invasion of Spain by pro- 
mising her a similar connivance in her aggressions on Turkey. 
The consequence of this concert was more beneficial to 
Russia than to France, the former acquiring Finland on the 
one hand and Bessarabia on the other; after which the unna- 
tural. alliance drew to a close, and the rising animosity be- 
tween the two courts led in 1812 to a pacification between 
Russia and Turkey, followed by the northward march of that 
army which made such fatal havoc of the flying French on 
the baths of the Berezina: 


‘ The successive aggrandizement of Napoleon’s empire; the 
ever increasing pressure he exercised from west to east, and 


‘which even his fatal war in Spain had never suspended; all seemed 


to announce that a new change in the political system of Europe 
was about to produce the dismemberment of the Turkish empire. 
Nevertheless, the conduct of Napoleon towards the Porte was 
uniformly dubious; whether it was that he had not yet fixed his 
determination on that point, or that the time had not yet arrived 
for putting his plans into execution. On the one hand, he ap- 
eared to abandon that country to the discretion of Russia; and 
in not insisting on the performance of an article in the treaty of 
Tilsit *, he seemed to consent to its depression or its destruction. 
On the other, he took care to ameliorate the land communications 
of Turkey with Dalmatia and Croatia, and to open others. He 
converted the custom-house of Kostainitza into an entrepot of the 
first rank ; he re-established the fairs of Sinigaglia ; in a word, he 
‘ * By this article it was stipulated that the Russian troops 
should evacuate Moldavia and Valachia. — Tr.’ 
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appeared diligent to consolidate the commercial communications, 
in conformity to the frontiers at that time established, as well as 
in accord with the prosperity and integrity of the Ottoman empire. 
Nevertheless, he had not neglected any of the measures capable of 
giving him an exact knowledge of the country, of its resources, 
and means of defence. Numerous connections had been formed 
in the provinces of Greece ; the various consuls had received in- 
structions, tending either to furnish the information wanted, or, in 
a secret manner, to work upon the _ mind. Officers had 
been sent into the country under different pretexts, and all had 
brought back with them memoirs more or less important. The 
frequency of these missions had already begun to create inquie- 
tude in the suspicious character of the Turks. Ibrahim, Pacha of 
Scutari, on this subject observed to the author, ‘“‘ Napoleon now 
sends one Frenchman after another; soon he will send ten, then 
one hundred, next a thousand, and afterwards a whole army.” 

‘ Some persons have pretended, that without the rupture with 
Russia, which took place in 1812, the intention of the Emperor 
Napoleon was to carry his arms into Turkey. Others again assert, 
that this expedition was not to be carried into effect till after the 
campaign of Russia, and the re-establishment of Poland. The 
truth is, no act, no ostensible measure, authorizes the conclusion 
that a war with the Ottoman empire was among the number of 
projects which then occupied the mind of Napoleon. In 1810 he 
received a project of an invasion of Turkey, founded on the 
facilities he might derive from his extended frontiers, and the 
possession of the Seven Islands. He simply caused the author to 
be told, that he was satisfied with his labours, without adding a 
word from which it might be inferred that he found them of im- 
mediate utility, or even that he intended to avail himself of them.” 


We feel little disposition to enter, farther on a theme which 
can now lead to no conclusions of practical utility; and we 
are, for the same reason, contented to pass over all that’ 
General de V. has inserted about the antient political situa- 
tion of the Ionian islands. ‘The grand feature of his reason- 
ing is that the Turkish empire is easily assailable on the side 
of Italy ; and that, were Austria in possession of the Ionian 
islands, she would soon attempt to stretch her sovereignty 
over the Morea and the north of Greece. Russia would be by 
no means backward in assisting her by assailing Turkey on 
the north; and, as ever since the second invasion of France 
in 1815 the cabinet of the Tuileries has had no pretensions to 
hold an independent language in defence of any foreign state, 
the result is that the preservation of peace depends at present 
on us, and on our adherence to that policy which recom- 
mends that Turkey in Europe should by no means be added 
to two already overgrown empires. How unfortunate it is 
that the civilized powers cannot agree on that plan of liberal 


policy; 
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policy, which would reinstate the Greeks in their antient 
freedom, and remove the despotism of the Turks beyond the 
limits of Europe! ‘This, however, we must dismiss as a 
visionary expectation; since we can have little hope that 
Aastria and Russia will do any thing towards the emancipa- 
tion of this most interesting part of Europe without the 
prospect of dividing it among themselves. 

We come now to the Habits of the Modern Greeks. — The 
character of these people remains, particularly among . the 
shepherds and husbandmen, extremely similar to that which 
they bore in the days of their ancestors. The Thessalians are 
still dexterous horsemen ; the Epirots, as courageous as in the 
days of Pyrrhus; and the Athenians, as restless and ‘in- 
triguing in the nomination of the petty archonte of the day 
as when their rhoice of magistrates had an influence on one 
half of Greece. This resemblance of manners is particularly 
striking in mountainous districts, where the inhabitants have 
almost always succeeded in preserving their independence, 
and where the traveller meets with the hospitality of the days 
of Homer, and is welcomed to a cottage by a present of wine 
and fruit. In the towns, the apartment of the women is still 
called Gynekaios, and is separate from that of the men; the 
dispositions of male and female are still lively, witty, and 
happily adapted to the acquisition of knowlege: but unfor- 
tunately in the towns the dread and abject submission, in 
which the Greeks live, have often made those qualities which 
under better circumstances would have been called prudence 
and ingenuity assume the aspect of deception and dissimula- 
tion. — It is a curious fact, and applicable to the modern 
Greeks at large, that many Pagan ideas are still mixed with 
their Christian worship: not a boat passes the celebrated 
temple of Leucadia without the master throwing a small piece 
of money ‘into the sea to deprecate the rage of Neptune: the 
forest of Dodona is still the scene of adoration+ and not a 
child is carried to be baptized before an offering has been 
made to the Mirai, (Parce,) or Fatal Sisters, who preside 
over the life of man. 

The inhabitants of Epirus maintain that the antient Greek 
language is less adulterated among them than elsewhere ; and 
certainly it is not there so much overloaded with auxiliaries 


and foreign words. ‘The Peloponnesus has never been 
thoroughly subjected to the Turkish sway, and contains a 
population prepared, whenever circumstances shall become 
favourable, to rise up in the assertion of their pristine liberty. 
At the head of these intrepid descendants of the Spartans, 
Messenians, and Achaians, we are to place the Mainots, or 
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mhabitants of the lofty ridges of Mount Taygetus, into which 
no invader of the Morea has ever penetrated. Our readers 
Will find a notice of this remarkable tribe by a reference to our 
report of Mr. Galt’s travels: (M. R. Vol. Ixxi. p. 341.) . so 
that at present we shall only remark that the great damp on 
the national spirit of the Peloponnesians arises from the recol- 
lection of the disasters of the Russian invasion in 1770; when 
the natives, who flocked to the standard of their new allies, 
were doomed to fall successively victims to the folly and 
inadequate means of the Russian commander. Had that 
General (Count Orlof) previously purchased the neutrality of 
the Albanian chiefs, and secured the isthmus of Corinth, he 
might have bidden defiance, for a length of time, to all the 
efforts of the Turks; instead of which he merely went so far as 
to justify the aggression and plunder of the Albanians, who 
soon made their way into the peninsula, and were guilty of the 
most revolting outrages. So direful is the impression of that 
unhappy time on the present generation, that the Moreans, 
though ready to join the standards of an Austrian, English, or 
French force, would on no account take the field to co-operate 
with Russians. 

We have made a point of paying more attention to General 
de V.’s observations regarding the Turkish empire, than to his 
statistical and political comments on the Ionian islands. On 
this subordinate part of the subject, we have space only for 
the following extract, descriptive of the far famed but barren 
Ithaca, and its more important neighbours. 


‘ Thiaki, formerly called Ithaca, is an island of about 20 miles 
in length, stretching from N. W. to S. E.—The island of Thiaki 
in reality forms two, united by an isthmus of about a mile wide. 
To the N. it widens between Cape Markama, standing in front of 
Cephalonia, and Cape St. John, about iz miles distant from each 
other. The southern part, which is about five miles wide, finishes 
at another Cape St. John, opposite to the mouth of the Achelous. 
In this southern part is the village of Oxoi, situated on a. moun- 
tain. In the northern part, on another mountain, is the village of 
Anoi, formerly Neius. These two portions of the island are 
separated by a bay five miles deep and two wide, and in the 
eastern part of the same bay are two ports. The one, called 
Skinon, is placed near the entrance; and the other which is that 
of Vathy, has a narrow mouth, but is afterwards almost two miles 
deep. At the bottom of this port is the small town of Vathy, con- 
taining about 3000 inhabitants and occupying the ground of the 
ancient Ithaca, the capital as well as the residence of the wise 
Ulysses, Penelope, and Telemaohus. The ruins called Paleo- 
Kastro, seen to the S. E. of Vathy, must have belonged to Ithaca 
or the ancient palace of Ulysses. Vathy is the native Blane of 
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Senetor Zaré, one of the most distinguished magistrates of Ionia 
as well for the goodness of his character as for his learning. Tra- 
dition makes him descend from Ulysses, the counsellor of Aga- 
memnon and the friend of Nestor ; and of such an honour he is in 
every respect deserving.— 

‘ Cephalonia, anciently Cephalenia, the second in rank of the 
Seven Islands, is the first in point of sige. It is 100 miles in cir- 
cumference from cape to cape, and nearly 150 in following the 
direction of the coast.—The small town of. Argostoli is the most 
considerable one of the island, although it does not contain. more 
than 5000 souls. This place was anciently known by the name of 
Cranii.’— , 

‘ The island of Cephalonia is not very abundant in wheat, 
though it produces more than the others; but it is fertile in good 
wines and excellent fruits, particularly melons of a very superior 

uality. 
ae Zante, formerly Zacynthus, is an island of about 12 miles in 
length and 30 in circumference.—The city of Zante, anciently 
also called Zacynthus, and having a population of 16,000 souls, is 
built in a line along the eastern side of the island.’— 

‘ In conformity to the returns presented to the French Gover- 
nor-general in 1807, the total population of the Septinsular 
Republic at that period amounted to a little more than 200,000 
souls, distributed in the following proportions: Corfu, 60,000; 
Cephalonia, 60,000; Zante, 40,000; St. Maura, 20,000 ; Cerigo, 
10,000 ; Thiaki, 8000; and Pax6, 8000. From the above period, 
no emigrations have taken place from the continent which might 
have added to the population of these islands.’ 


We have seldom met with a book which furnished a greater 
variety of miscellaneous information than the present, whether 
we consider its geographical, its political, or its military con- 
tents. How bare and inconsiderable are the notices of 
passing travellers, in comparison with the long succession of 
local details given in the fifth, sixth, tenth, and eleventh 
chapters of this volume! The notices are indeed short, and as 
far from entertaining as the columns of a Gazetteer: but their 
number and rapid succession are surprizing. Our limits do 
not admit of more extracts: but those readers, who are 
desirous to know how much may be comprized in a small 


space, have merely to turn to a particular passage, such as 


(pp. 172, 173-) the geographical sketch of Phocis. 

The latter part of the volume consists of a commercial 
memoir, of considerable importance ; of a disquisition on the 
means of attacking and defending the northern frontier of 
Turkey; and finally of a survey of the Roman wars carried 
on against the Macedonians, so admirably described in the 
latter books of Livy. General de V. intimates an intention 





of publishing, at a future time, a work on military antiquity ; 


a task 
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a task which, as far as we can judge from his present perform- 
ance, he is likely to execute satisfactorily. The chief fault of 
his composition, particularly in the passages relative to the 
history and character of Ali Pacha, consists in a redundancy 
and want of condensation which are natural to a mind that 
is unaccustomed to ae and impressed with the notion 
that a multiplicity of words is necessary to convey an idea 
in all its force. His map of Greece is one of the best 
and most comprehensive that we have happened to see: but, 
as it is not sufficiently minute, with regard to the northern 
part, for tracing all the military operations of the Romans, 
the reader is referred to the map of the dominions of Ali 
Pacha lately published by Cary, in the Strand. 

The translation is so defective that we should not, in critical 
justice, be authorized to pass it over without animadversion. 
What is a classical scholar to think of an account of Mycene 
disfigured with such name as Orestus and Thyestus; or what 
will the plain English reader say to such phrases as r7vality for 
rivalship ; ‘a governmental system ;’ ‘the most principal fault ;’ 
or of a harbour that is ‘ at all times by no means secure’ ? 
It is in the same spirit that the translator talks (p. 169.) of 
the Locrians Ozoles, (for Locri Ozolee,) of the Epirus, of an 
animosity ‘ propagating’ among families, and of that most 
singular of all countenances which is said (p. 263.) to ‘ wear 
the impression of frankness and honesty, and particularly of a 


profound wheedler.’ 





Art. II. Transactions of the Geological Society, established 


November 13. 1807. Vol. III. With Plates and Maps. ato. 
pp. 450. 31. 138-6d. Boards. W.Phillips. 1816. 


Tr, considerations forcibly recommend the proceedings of 
this learned body to our favourable notice ; namely, their 
general tendency to promote the discovery and diffusion of 
truth rather than the maintenance or promulgation of precon- 
ceived theory, and their pointed reference to the geological 
appearances and mineralogical resources of our own country. 
In neither of these important respects will the present volume 
be found to fall short of its precursors. Of the fifteen articles 
which it contains, the first is intitled, 

Sketch of the Mineralogy of Sky, by John Mac Culloch, 
M.D. F.L.S., President of the Geological Society, and Lec- 
turer on Chemistry at the Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wieh. —Though this essay extends through a hundred ead 
eleven pages, and is never busied with irrelevant matters, it by 
no means exhausts the subject. The President’s short stay - 
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the island, the wet and stormy weather which he seems to 
have encountered, the want of an accurate map of the surface 
which he explored, the deep indentations of the sea, which so 
abruptly break the continuity of strata, the nearly impassible 
state of some districts, and the inaccessible nature of others, 
conspired to abridge, impede, or arrest his observations, to 
the frequent and mutual regret of himself and his readers. 
Having stated the discouraging circumstances under which 
Dr, Mac Culloch prosecuted his researches, we may be allowed 
to express our surprise that he performed his task, incomplete 
as it unavoidably is in some particulars, with so much dis- 
tinctness and ability. His highly interesting report, though 
not formally divided into parts, exhibits, in the first place, a 
general view of the island; secondly, its geological physiog- 
nomy, or the constitution and arrangement of its-rocks; and, 
thirdly, a description of the most remarkable mineral sub- 
stances which attracted his attention. 

When a stranger first approaches the ¢ Isle of Mist,’ he 
perceives little else than tracts of dreary moor, bare and 
rugged rocks, a stormy sea, and almost incessant rains. A 
closer inspection, however, reveals scenes both of grandeur 
and beauty, and several spots. marked by their comparative 
fertility and population. An area of nearly twenty square 
miles is occupied by the lofty Cuchullin, and the protracted 
ridge of Blaven, which form the principal mountain groupe ; 
of which the dark sterility of its masses, and the rugged and 
spiry forms of its outline, singularly contrast with the tame 
and rounded contour of another large groupe, which the 
author calls the Red Hills. The inferior ranges, and the 
portions of alluvial soil, are comparatively inconsiderable. Of 
the towering and precipitous cliffS on the western coast of the 
island, it is remarked that most of them are too square and 
monotonous to afford fit subjects for the pencil; and even 
the detached pyramidal masses are rather singular than 
picturesque. : 

Though we cannot afford to keep close company with the 
intrepid President in the details of his peregrinations, we 
would not willingly withhold from our readers the following 
impressive paragraph : 

‘ Loch Scavig is an inlet of the sea about a mile in depth, 
formed. by the Cuchullin hills, which rise with all their spiry and 


naked crags high ‘towering above it. At the bottom of this bay 
they descend suddenly into the sea, brown and bare, with scarcely 


a mpet of verdure to enliven their dark sides, the only semblance 
of li 


fe [which] they possess consisting in the motion of the few 
cascades which foam down their rugged declivities. Points of 


detached rocks, projecting into the sea from their base, produce 
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foregrounds for the use of the artist, and relieve that intense 
depth of shadow which seems ever to reign where the sun-beams 
can scarcely find access. But even the grandeur, the silence and de- 
solation of this place are forgotten, when in a moment, on turning 
the angle of a huge rock, the spectator enters on a scene which 
suspends the recollection of all which had fascinated him before. 
He finds himself in a lone valley surrounded by a wall of dark and 
naked rock, of which the rugged summits are lost inthe clouds, 
intercepting the light of day, and casting a twilight gloom over 
the seat of eternal repose. If ever a sound disturbs this repose, 
it is that of the wind which whistles against the rocks, or of the 
cascade which rushes down their sides; if ever vestige of life is 
seen, it is the lone sea-gull dipping its wing in the black still waters 
of Coruisk.* ~The valley once closed behind the spectator, he 
sees no more its egress, and calls to mind the tales of eastern fiction, 
where the victim of magic is for ever immured in some profound 
chasm of the mountains of Caucasus. The lake Coruisk is rather 
more than two miles in length, being fed by a powerful stream at 
its upper end, and discharging itself into the sea by a wide and 
rocky channel, a favourite resort of salmon. Its shores are every 
where covered with huge fragments of rock detached from the 
mountains above, and it contains two or three small islands which 
diversify in some measure the darkness of its surface. The naked- 
ness of the rocks is not poetical. On the declivity of the mountain 
Garsven in particular, they rise from the base to the very summit, 
a height of at least 3000 feet, in huge smooth sheets at a very high 
angle, perfectly bare and of a dark iron brown colour, not che- 
quered even by the growth of a single lichen or by one foreign tint 
to enliven the uniform gloom of the surface. This rock seems in- 
deed absolutely inimical-to vegetation, nor does it appear to un- 
dergo the slightest decomposition, or to admit of the fermation of 
soil, the detached fragments showing as little tendency to waste as 
the mountain itself. Had the globe of the earth been entirely formed 
of this rock, it would sti}l have been lifeless and void. It was among 
these fragments that I observed a rocking stone of considerable size 
and easily moved, having to all appearance fallen on such an edge 
as to allow of the conditions required for producing this effect.’ 


After having adverted to the numerous caves which have 
been observed to occur in the secondary strata, Dr. Mac 
Culloch proceeds thus : 


‘ Another has recently become the cause of great resort to Sky 
on account of its stalactitic concretions, and it is popularly dis- 
tinguished by the name of the Spar Cave: it lies on the estate of 
Mr. Macalister, and is too well known to require any more ac- 
curate description of its locality. This cave is accessible from 
the cliffs above, for a short time only at low water, but by means 
of a boat it may be visited at any time in moderate weather, or 
with the wind off the shore. The entrance is little less striking 





* Coruisk, the water of the mountain-hollot, not Coriskin, 
than 
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than the cave itself, and to the admirer of the picturesque it pre- 
sents a scene even more attractive. It is formed by a fissure in 
the cliff, extending for a considerable way, and rising into high and 

arallel walls on each side, its gloom being partially illuminated 
by reflected light, and its silence scarcely disturbed by the wash 
of the surf without. A narrow and obstructed opening leads 
unexpectedly into the cave: hence for a distance of about an 
hundred feet all is dark, wet, and dreary, till we arrive at a steep 
acclivity formed of a white stalagmite. Surmounting this with 
some difficulty, the whole interior and ornamental part of the cave 
comes into view, covered with stalactites disposed in all the 
grotesque forms which these incrustations so commonly assume. 
Lively imaginations may here indulge in the discovery of fanciful 
resemblances, and the concretions have accordingly received 
names more descriptive of the fancies of the spectators than of 
their real forms. The dimensions of the fissure are in this place 
but inconsiderable, the breadth not being more than ten feet, and 
the height scarcely exceeding twelve: it is not long however 
before the height suddenly increases to forty feet or more, and a 
declivity of perhaps thirty feet in length, from the surface of the 
stalagmitical and cascade-like mount which forms the division 
between the sparry and the dark part of the fissure, conducts to a 
pool of water occupying a space of twelve or fifteen feet in length, 
dividing the cave into an outer and inner portion. The dimen- 
sions are here somewhat enlarged, and the height in particular is 
much more considerable. Ata distance of about fifteen or twenty 
feet more from this pool of water, the stalactitical ornaments cease, 
and shortly after the cave terminates, the whole length from the 
entrance to the end being about two hundred and fifty feet. 
However beautiful the interior ef the cave, from the white colour 
and ornamental effects of the stalactites which incrust it, the want 
of sufficient dimensions materially lessens the interest, which in all 
other respects it is calculated to excite. At the termination of 
the stalactitical ornaments, there is a dark descent fora few yards, 
filled with rubbish, the ruins of the roof above, which being here 
naked as well as accessible, is plainly seen to be one of the trap 
veins. This vein is here about ten feet wide, which is the general 
breadth of the cave itself, and it is easy to see how by the wearing 
out of that vein the excavation has been formed, having subse- 
quently acquired its present degrees of ornament by the infiltra- 
tion of, carbonat of lime in solution.’ 


In his account of the rocks which predominate in the com- 
position of this island, the author commences with that of 
mica-slate; which occupies the district of Sleat, stretching 
from that promontory to an irregular line between Lochs 
Eishort and Oransa; which offers no peculiarity of structure or 
aspect ; and which is frequently observed panes into the ar- 

illaceous, talcose, or chloritic modifications of slate. , The 


quartz-rock, which, in geographical position, follows the mica- 
slate, and of which the main body occupies two hills situated 
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above Ord, is extremely compact, highly crystalline, weather- 
beaten to a snowy whiteness, and in some instances varnished 
with a siliceous ylamel. At Ord, a considerable portion of it 
obviously rests on the beds of red sand-stone. In immediate 
contact with the white quartz-rock, is a compound series of 
beds, consisting of dark-blue quartz, interlaminated with thin 


layers of clay-slate. Rocks of this description form the high 


mountains above the Kyle r’ich: but the author had it not in 
his power to trace their connections and bearings throughout. 
The next rock in succession is the red sand-stone, between 
which and the blue quartz-rock a gradual transition may 
sometimes be observed. The beds of this red sand-stone, 
which succeed one another with much regularity, form a col- 
lective mass of great thickness, being, in some places, little 
less than a thousand feet; and they constitute a considerable 
part of the hills which rise on the north side of Loch Eishort, 
&c. The mineralogical character of this red sand-stone is very 
uniform, ‘being of a moderately fine grain, of various degrees 
of hardness, and presenting most of the modifications and 
aceidents of the old red sand-stone of the Wernerians, with 
which Dr. Mac Culloch has identified it. In one of its re- 
positories, it is inter-stratified with a schistose matter; which 
sometimes assumes the character of fine clay-slate, and some- 
times that of fine greywacke-slate, thus deranging the ¢able 


of precedence propounded by the school of Freyberg. ‘The. 


Doctor deems it not improbable that the red sand-stone, 
which appears in various places on the western coast of Scot- 
and, (extending, perhaps, to the eastern side of the island, 
and finally to Orkney,) may belong to the same series of beds. 
The next bed in order is lime-stone, of variable thickness, 
though in some places of several hundreds of feet ; frequently 
stratified, and containing shells, but frequently also bearing 
every mark, except that of geological position, of such primi- 
tive lime-stones as occur in mountains of granite, gneiss, &c. : 
a most important fact, and which at first nearly bewildered 
the speculations of this acute geologist. Other stratiform 
lime-stones and sand-stones are specified, and their characters 
and relative positions at least partially ascertained. Irom the 
eonformable order of the beds of blue quartz-rock, slate, and 
red sand-stone, and the same conformity for the whole way 
upwards, the corollary is deduced that those rules, ¢ which 
would define the secondary rocks by their want of conformity 
to the primary, either have not selected the first of these 
primary rocks as their basis, or, the law of non-conformity 
and ef a thorough separation between the two classes is 
exceptionable.’ vo =a 
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The unstratified rocks of Sky are trap and syenite; and to 
them no very distinct position can be assigned, because, 
though they often appear as if capping or overtopping the 
superior strata, it is also manifest that they occasionally 
penetrate through them. Dr. M‘C. observes: 


‘ In commencing the account of these rocks, the trap * and the 
syenite, I must premise that I have not found in Sky any indica- 
tion to denote the relative order of the two. If indeed they are 
both irregular substances, as I think there is no reason to doubt, 
any priority or posteriority is out of the question, or at least it 
cannot be ascertained by examining their juxta-positions. Ifthe one 
set were proved to be constantly superior to one set of stratified 
rocks, and the other to a different and later set, the question of 
rank might be settled between them: but these connections are 
difficult to ascertain to a sufficient extent, and possibly none such 
exist. If one stratified rock is in one place superior to another, 
we are sure that it is every where superior; but if we have ever so 
clearly proved that.a body of trap or of any other unstratified rock 
is superior and in contact in one place to any given stratum, we 
have no certainty that it is equally so every where. Thus I shall 
in this island show that the trap rests in one place on the latest 
sand-stone, in another on the earliest. No means therefore are 
offered here of determining the relative order of these two unstra- 
tified rocks, but I have little doubt from the phenomena which I 
have witnessed in Rum and Mull, that they are both portions of 
one irregular mass.’ 


The unstratified or mountain-trap of the Cuchullin hills 
passes, without discontinuity, into the stratified, which forms 
by far the greater portion of the surface of Sky; and it is 





‘ * I think it necessary to say that I have throughout used the 
term Trap as the name of a family, including basalt, green-stone, 
tuff, amygdaloid, trap-porphyry, and many other varieties of rock 
which have as yet obtained no names, and which constitute a class 
equally distinguished by their geological as by their mineral cha- 
racters. I have preferred it because, as it is derived from the 
external outline so common and characteristic of this class of 
rocks, it is in no danger of misleading by producing any confusion 
of individuals, and because it was already in use as the name of 
many in this family without having been rigidly limited to any one 
species. I have also chosen the term Syenite as the generic term 
of a set of rocks generally allied to these, and which had already 
been applied to that rock by Werner ; excluding from this deno- 
mination the original and classical syenite, which as well in geo- 
logical connection as in mineral character is a mere modification 
of granite. The compound term syenitic granite may be applied 
to this, as I have remarked in a former paper. Varieties inter- 
mediate between common trap and syenite may be called syenitic 
trap.’ ° 
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highly worthy of remark that it manifests, in different places, 
all the lieeothinias! characters that have been assigned to the 
primitive, transition, and flcetz-traps. Among the numerous 
varieties of the trap-family here specified, basalt is the most 
conspicuous, and it occurs almost every where; alternating, in 
an irregular manner, with all the other varieties. It is most 
frequently amorphous, and sometimes perfectly black, and of a 
very fine grain. The amygdaloidal sorts are also common, of 
various colours, of very different degrees of hardness, and in- 
cluding nodules of zeolite, calcareous spar, chlorite, steatite, 
quartz, chert, chalcedony, and prehnite. ‘Trap-tuff, or, as 
the author more correctly denominates it, trap-conglomerate, 
is sufficiently common: but green-stone and green-stone- 
porphyry are less abundant. £ o these members of the trap- 
family are added, by way of supplement, iron clay, coal, in 
small quantities, siliceous schist, and a particular sort of jasper, 
which is yellow, or brown, with a lustre approaching to re- 
smmous, and perfectly analogous to a similar production from 
the island of St. Helena, which has been improperly classed 
with the pitch-stones. Specimens of the same substance have 
been found in Guadaloupe, ‘ where they occur among the lavas 
of that island, adding one more to the numerous analogies 
already existing between the volcanic rocks and the trap- 
family.’ The unstratified traps of this island present the 
external features of granite, though they differ from it in com- 
position; consisting of green-stones of various structure and 
complexions, and clink-stone of several modifications. 

In close connection with these substances is the syenite, 
similar to that which is found with the trap-formatiog in the 
isle of Arran. Its basis, which generally passes for felspar, 
may in its soft state be regarded as a clay-stone, and, in other 
stages of induration, as clink-stone, or compact felspar. In 
colour, it varies from ochrey yellow and dirty flesh-colour to 
gray. Though often cavernous, and impregnated with ferru- 
ginous clay in other situations, it contains crystals of felspar, 
and thus constitutes various kinds of porphyry: but its predo- 
minant form, from which its name is derived, is an aggregate 
of felspar and hornblend, in which the latter generally bears 
a very small proportion to the first. 

Dr. M‘C. has entered into some very interesting details 
relative to the numerous trap-veins that are observable in the 
island. Their prevailing material is basalt ; and they consist 
of two distinct sets, which hold their course through one 
another in every direction. ‘ The angle of their courses with 
the horizon is various, but in a very considerable proportion 
it is vertical, or nearly so.’ At Strathaird, in consequence of 
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their frequency, when collectively measured they nearly équal 
in some’ places the stratified rock through which they paiss. 
Here it is stated that they produce no symptoms of the 
slightest disturbance having taken place in the evenness of the 
sand-stone strata which they intersect. 


The Doctor commences his descriptive catalogue of the 


more remarkable minerals which he had occasion to observe, 


in the course of his survey, with the different kinds of zeolite, 
some of which occur in great profusion. Analcime, chabasite, 
and stilbite, (the last in enormous quantities, ) all pass in review. 
Mesotype occurs in the compact, mealy, and crystallized form. 


Prehnite and epidote are both found in some of the trap-rocks, 
though in trifling quantities. 


‘ The last and the rarest mineral which I discovered in Sky is 
hypersthene. This occurs at Seavig, in that singular variety of 
trap which I have already described in.the account I gave of the 
Cuchullin hills: it forms veins of different dimensions and much 
blended with the rock in which they lie, but they are neither 
numerous nor large, nor are the veins simple in their composition, 
since they resemble the containing rocks in the different sub- 
stances of which they are composed. ‘The most prevailing mrx- 
ture is however that of hypersthene, and of a dark felspar 
precisely resembling that of Labrador in its general aspect, but 
not possessing its iridescence. ‘This felspar is frequently crystal- 
lized, but, as the crystals are always completely imbedded, nothing 
further of their form can be discovered than the outline which is 
displayed by the fracture; together with the dark felspar, white 
and glassy felspar also occurs in the mixture, and the common 
opake white variety is sometimes, but more rarely, intermixed 
with all the other substances.’ — 

‘ The hypersthene presents specimens Of great magnifude and 
beauty, which, although they seem to resist the injuries of time far 
longer than the accompanying substances, at length also become 
rotten, and fall into an ochrey powder. Distinct concretions are to 
be found exhibiting the primitive form, and which appear to be 
true crystals, since they are detached from the surrounding sub- 
stances. More generally, however, it is without form, while in 
many cases it is intermixed with the dark felspar so as to present 
the graphic character, the crystals of felspar being defined, and 
the hypersthene occupying the iiterstices. The lustre of this 
mineral is always highly metallic, but the specific gravity of the 
specimens which I examined did not exceed 3.342. The colour 
is various; in,general it is of a purplish black, sometimes steel 
gray, and more rarely of a pale whitish gray, while it often 
assumes the hue togetihér with the lustre of polished brass, when 
it has long been exposed to the air. 

‘ Hypersthene has been found in Aberdeenshire, but the cir- 
cumstances which accompahy it have not been described, nor the 
nature of its connections ascertained. As far as can be es na 
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mined by this instance, it must be considered as an inmate of the 
trap-family. Having also found it in the island of Rum associated 
with the same class of rocks, additional confirmation is afforded 
of this connection. That of Labrador is known, like the present, 
to be accompanied by dark felspar; but the rock which is the 
common repository of both has not been described by the mis- 
sionaries, to whom we are indebted for the only knowledge we pos- 
sess of that country. Mr. Giescké considers the Labrador felspar 
of Greenland as belonging to what he calls the “ syenite-form- 
ation,” and it is not improbable that his syenite-formation resembles 
the rock which I have already described, and that there is a cor- 
respondence in the repositories of this substance in both countries. 

‘ Among the rocks, for which I could not find a place in the 
geological description without disturbing its order, pitchstone re- 
quires to be noticed. Although not found zn situ, it offers as a 
mineral specimen some appearances which are interesting, and 
which I shal! therefore describe. It was on the hill of Glamich 
that I found the specimens in question, and it is probable that they 
had been detached from some veins which I was unable to trace. 
There are two varieties, a black one very little differing from that 
of Rum, except that it contains a few dispersed crystals of glassy fel- 
spar; and an olive-green one, which, as it offers some apparently 
important peculiarities hitherto unobserved, I shall describe more 
fully. It is often of a granular combined with a small conchoidal 
fracture, and is generally disposed in distinct concretions which 
are either of the flat or curved lamellar form. It is remarkable for 
containing irregular rounded cavities similar to those of the amyg- 
daloids, filled with compact grains of a grayish hue. The struc- 
ture of these is so singular as to be deserving of notice. On break- 
ing the smaller ones, they are discovered to consist of a grayish 
white enamel, similar to that which is formed by the fusion of felspar. 
But if we break the longer grains we can distinctly see that the 
center is composed of glassy felspar, the crystalline transparency 
and platy fracture of which are perfect, while the surface to a cer- 
tain depth is converted into the white enamel I have described. I 
have not observed this very peculiar and striking appearance in 
any cther pitchstone which has come under my notice, although 
there are appearances not much unlike it in some of the varieties 
found in Arran. 

‘ Those who conceive pitchstone, like basalt, to be of igneous 
origin, will have little difficulty in explaining this phenomenon, 
and will even find in it strong evidence to support that theory. It 
is unnecessary to enter on a reasoning so obvious.’ 


The variations of the magnetic needle, produced by a large 
portion of the summit of Glamich, form another topic, which 
Dr. Mac Culloch ‘has treated with his accustomed ability : but 
they are represented more distinctly in the diagram than they 
can be described by words. . Moreover, we can no longer re- 
frain frem imposing on ourselves a painful act of self-denial, 
by taking leave, for the present, of this instructive guide 
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through a stormy island, which has been rarely explored by 
men of science. We shall not, therefore, attempt to put our 
readers in possession of his excellent remarks on the scanty 
appearances of coal which he had occasion to notice, on the 
geological history of the Lydian stone, and on his sagacious 
comments on statuary marbles, with a particular reference to 
those of Sky. — This paper is well illustrated by a geognostic 
map of the island, and by sections of the strata and veins that 
are described. The writer, however, never once alludes toa 
previous examination of the same island by Professor Jame- 
son, of Edinburgh; a circumstance which is the more to 
be regretted, because the statements of these two geologists 
are sometimes at variance. Thus, Mr. Jameson makes re- 
peated mention of wacke as occuring in large quantities, 
whereas Dr. Mac Culloch expressly says, wacke is, I believe, 
totally unknown in this island. In such cases, the discrepancy 
may sometimes be resolved by mutual explanation, and an 
exchange of definitions of terms. 

On the Oxyd of Uranium, the Production of Cornwall, to- 
gether with a Description and Series of its Crystalline Forms. 
By William Phillips, Member of the Geological Society. — 
The few crystalline modifications of this rare mineral are here 
distinctly defined, and exemplified by figures. 

On the Geological Features of the North-eastern Counties of 
Freland, extracted from the Notes of J. F. Berger, M.D. 
M.G.S. With an Introduction and Remarks, by the Rev. W. 
Conybeare, Member of the Geological Society. — Mr. Cony- 
beare’s Introduction comprizes a rapid geological view, first, 
of the Mourne Mountains, in which the exterior transition- 
chains extend greatly beyond the primitive nucleus of granite 
and horatlond rock; secondly, of the Primitive Chain of 
Londonderry, consisting chiefly of mica-slate; and, thirdly, of 
the Basaltic Groupe. ‘These divisions of the district to which 
Dr. Berger’s observations refer, it is alleged, may correspond _ 
respectively with the transition, Grampian, and trap-chains 
of Scotland, of which they may be only continuations. At 
the same time, this hard union between the two islands would 
require to be established on more minute and satisfactory evi- 
dence than its ingenious advocate could, with propriety, in- 
troduce into this summary sketch. : 

With regard to Dr. Berger, he dissects his appropriate 
field more in detail, and investigates the prevailing rocks 
under the fourfold division of Primitive, Transition, Floetz- 
rock, and Fletz-trap. Without demurring, at present, to 
the accuracy of this partition of his subject, we shall only beg 
leave to observe that the members of each section, and their 
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general aspect and structure, are usually so analogous to 
the facts which prevail in similar formations in other regions, 
that we may be excused for treating this paper with much 
more brevity than it would otherwise deserve. 

The granite of this territory, which approaches to that 
which the Wernerians conceive to be of more recent origin 
than the primitive, is either granular or porphyritic; the Z. 
mer sometimes containing small reddish garnets as an acci- 
dental ingredient, and the latter more commonly crystals of 
hornblend. More than two thirds of the mica-slate, which 
prevails in the primitive district, may be termed talcose; and 
the rest is of the common sort: but both varieties, it is pre- 
sumed, are destitute of garnets: the remainder is granular 
and micaceous lime-stone, of different colours, usually subor 
dinate to the mica-slate, but sometimes alternating with it. 
The primitive traps here enumerated and described are com- 
mon hornblend-rock, hornblend-slate, green-stone, green- 
stone-slate, and hornblend with mica. Of the green-stone- 
slate, it is remarked that attempts have been made to quarry 
it for the purpose of roofing; and that, if the works were 
conducted with spirit, they might supply as good slate as that 
which is imported from Wales. The remaining members of 
the primitive series are porphyry and syenite. 

The transition-rocks which are particularized are gray- 
wacke, gray-wacke-slate, lime-stone, trap, (including three 
modifications of green-stone,) and the old red ei, Weer 
This last has its station assigned in this division rather than 
among the secondary rocks, because, in one instance at least, 
it appears to alternate with gray-wacke. It is mentioned 
that *‘ Lord Londonderry has caused this formation to be 
bored to the depth of 500 feet, in the fruitless search for coal 
on the east side of Strangford Lough near Mount Stewart; if 
to this depth the height of the sand-stone on Scabro hill be 
added, it will give from 800 to goo feet as the known thick- 
ness of this formation. ‘The greatest length of this district of 
sand-stone does not exceed six or seven English miles. It 
appears to rest on gray-wacke.’ We are informed, howeves, 
in a note, that the sand-stone-formations of this territory are 
arranged in a most problematical manner. — In some parts of 
the gray-wacke-formation, have been found flinty and draw- 
ing slate, and lead and copper ores. 

Of the floetz-rocks, the designations are, lime-stone, un- 
derlying the coal-formation, coal-formations, sand-stone-form- 
ations, lias, green sand-stone, or mulattoe, and chalk. Their 
courses are analyzed with considerable minuteness; and the 
account of the Ifas-clay is supplied from the joint observations 
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of Mr. Buckland, and the editor, Mr. Conybeare. We pur- 
posely omit, however, any farther notice of ‘these detailed 
descriptions, as far as they correspond with known appearances 
in the coal-districts, or in the chalk-formations of England. 


The ensuing particulars are probably less notorious, even to 
some of our geological readers: 


‘ The average thickness of the chalk-formation in Ireland may 
be estimated at between two and three hundred feet; the upper 
beds seem to have been partially re-dissolved before the basaltic 
mass was deposited upon them, since along the line of junction a 
confused aggregation of chalk-flints exists, imbedded in the lowest 
member of the trap-deposit, which is usually a bed of ochreous 
bole: the flints so imbedded have usually themselves acquired a 
red tinge, apparently by percolation, from the oxidated iron of 
the stratum in which they lie. 

‘ This aggregation of fiints, bedded in red ochreous bole, forms 
at Macgilligan a stratum thirteen feet thick. It may be observed, 
also, near Larne and near Belfast, and seems indeed of almost 
universal occurrence.’ — 

‘ The chalk is frequently traversed by basaltic dykes, and often 
undergoes a remarkable alteration near the point of contact ; where 
this is the case, the change sometimes extends eight or ten feet 
from the wall of the dyke, being at that point greatest, and thence 
gradually decreasing till it becomes evanescent. The extreme 
effect presents a dark-brown crystalline lime-stone, the crystals 
running in flakes as large as those of coarse primitive lime-stone ; 
the next state is saccharine, then fine grained and arenaceous; a 
compact variety having a porcellanous aspect and a bluish-gray 
colour succeeds: this towards the outer edge becomes yellowish 
white, and insensibly graduates into the unaltered chalk. The 
flints in the altered chalk usually assume a gray agin co- 


lour: the altered chalk is highly phosphorescent when subjected 
to heat.’ 


Under the head of flcetz-trap are comprized tabular and 
columnar basalt, green-stone, gray-stone, clink-stone, por- 
phyry, bole, or red ochre, wacke, ‘amygdaloidal wacke, and 
wood-coal. The simple minerals imbedded in some of the 
rocks of this series are granular olivine, augite, calcareous 
spar, analcime, mesotype, stilbite, chabasite, iron .pyrites, 


" glassy felspar, and chalcedony, which occasionally passes into 


semi-opal. , 
- The magnificent colonnades of Fairhead and Crosshill are 
of green-stone, and are destitute of the regular articulations 
and neatness of form which distinguish the pillars of the 
Giant’s Causeway: but they exhibit ‘ enormous prismatic 
masses, often quadrilateral, and these latter appear to be 
formed of a congeries of smaller prisms, aggregated in a 
manner which brings to the mind the duineatl aineal e = 
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shafts forming a Gothic column: the greatest length of these 
columns is not lessthan 250 feet; the green-stone is highly 
crystallized, the concretions being distinct and large, and 
contains augite. Slievemish, a remarkable mountain, which 
lies like a colossal land-mark in the middle of the county, is 
from its basis to its summit composed entirely of green-stone, 
thus forming a mass of nine hundred fect in thickness.’ 

Wood-coal occurs in seams which vary in thiekness, from 
two inches to upwards of five feet; alternating with trap- 
rocks, in the centre of the basaltic area, and along the 
eastern shore of Lough Neagh. The ligneous texture, which 
is often remarkably distinct, seems to appertain to a species of 
fir. At Portnoffer, the external surface of some of the frag- 
ments of this substance is penetrated, to a certain depth, by 
small groupes of imperfectly crystallized augites. It is some- 
what remarkable that a porphyritic district occurs in the 
midst of the great area of basalt: but the rocks which com- 
pose it, and which are specified in the Addenda, are reported 
to be of doubtful formation. 

The notes on the alluvial depositions are scanty, and pro- 
bably imperfect: but they apprize us of the occurrence of dis- 
seminated pieces of bituminous wood, of which the fissures 
are penetrated by silex, and even sometimes lined with quartz- 
crystals. ‘ It was once the general opinion that the waters of 
Lough Neagh had the property of petrifying, and that the 
quartz contained in the bituminous wood of Sandy Bay had 
been deposited from them. The experiments, however, made 
by Mr. Tennant during his stay at Belfast, appear to dis- 
countenance that belief, since he found no traces of silica 
whatsoever in the water of the lough.’ 

To Dr. Berger’s communication are appended Descriptive 
Notes referring to the Outline of Sections presented by a Part of 
the Coasts of Antrim and Derry, collected by the Rev. W. Cony- 
beare, M.G.S. From the joint Observations of the Rev. W. 
Buckland, M.G.S. Reader in Mineralogy to the University 
of Oxford, and Himself, during a Tour in the Summer of 
1813. — As this paper is also accompanied by a tabular view 
of the heights of several stations, calculated from the level of 
the sea by barometrical measurement, the whole article may 
be regarded as an interesting geological delineation of a tract 
of country which cannot fail to invite the contemplation of 
every scientific observer. 

On the Dykes of the North of Ireland. _ By J. ¥. Berger, 
M.D. Member of the Geological Society.—Some of the most 
important facts deducible from Dr. Berger’s observations on 
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sixty-two dykes are, that they seldom occur singly, but several 
within a comparatively short distance of one another; that 
their uniform bearing is from S. E. to N. W.; that they all 
cut the planes of the strata through which they pass at very 
considerable angles; that they rarely exhibit shifts in their 
direction; that they differ very much from one another in 
respect of width, which varies from a few inches to several 
hundred feet; that they sometimes rise to a very considerable 
height above the strata which they intersect ; that their depth 
is unknown; that they are nearly vertical; that they are com- 
posed of the following substances, recited in the order of their 
most frequent occurrence, viz. trap and green-stone, with their 
associates, lydian-stone, flinty-slate, gray-stone, and wacke; 
that they are formed either of a number of diminutive and 
aggregated pillars, or of square rhomboidal pieces, piled on 
one another; that the mean specific gravities of the different 
sorts range between 2.45 and 3.14.; that they traverse both 
primitive and secondary rocks; that they have often: had the 
effect of indurating the latter to some little distance from 
themselves; that they seem to be of a very different constitu- 
tion from metallic veins; and that the mineral matters which. 
they contain imbedded, in a greater or less quantity, are augite, 
in angular fragments, olivine, in disseminated grains, crystal- 
lized glassy felspar, compact felspar, in distinct rounded 
concretions, radiated zeolite, green soft steatite, in distinct 
concretions, iron pyrites, calcareous spar, carbonate of lime, 
mixed with the trap, glassy quartz, in distinct concretions, 
sulphate of barytes, sd plates of mica. — It is observed that, 
* whatever date and whatever agents we are disposed to assign 
to the origin of dykes, their uniformly vertical and nists 
parallel positions evince that both they and the mountains 
which they intersect have not undergone any modern dis- 
turbance beyond superficial abrasion, but that they remain in 
the same situation as at the remote period at which they were 
formed.’ | 

From the appendix to this article, extracted from the cor- 
respondence of the late Rev. George Graydon, it should seem 
that a considerable analogy obtains between the dykes of 
Monte Somma, in Italy, and those of the north of Ireland. 

Some Remarks upon the Structure of Barbadoes, as connected 
with Specimens of its Rocks. By Joseph Skey, M. D. Physi+ 
cian tothe Forces. — Dr. Skey bears ample testimony to the 
almost uniformly calcareous character of the composition of 
Barbadoes; which is unlike, in this respect, to the constitution 


of most of the West-India islands. A great part of the 
island 
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island seems to consist of stages or terraces of coral rock ; and 
the specimens to which he refers are chiefly madrepores. 

Outlines of the Geology of Cambridgeshire. By the Rev. 
J. Hailstone, F.R. and L.S. Woodwardian Professor in the 
University of Cambridge. — The upland parts of this county 
consist of chalk-hills, being a portion of the great chalk- 
formation which traverses the island from Dorsetshire to the 
Yorkshire coast. On some of the highest hills, near Cam- 
bridge, horizontal layers of gravel aud loose stones, resting 
immediately on the chalk, have been lately discovered. Their 
prevailing material is a pale blue, or light gray variety of 
flint, with numerous traces of the alcyonium or other similar 
bodies in its substance. — The details of this deposition are 
succeeded by a mineralogical analysis of Harston-hill, b 
Mr. Warburton. By far the greatest part of the hills of the 
county are composed of the lower beds, or gray chalk, which 
contain no flints: but dispersed masses of radiated pyrites, in 
a globular or kidney form. It is considerably harder than 
the common chalk, is provincially denominated clunch, and is 
the material from which the best lime is burnt. As it endures 
heat, it is also used for the backs of grates, &c. It seems to 
pass, by degrees, into the gault, or stratum of blue clay on 
which it rests. At Ely, a concrete bed of siliceous sand, with 
small rounded fragments of iron-stone and quartz-pebbles, 
varying in thickness from eight to twelve feet, overlies the 
gault, and is conjectured to be an alluvial deposition. The 
organic remains, found in the chalk and clunch beds of 
Cambridgeshire, are generally analogous to those which occur 
in the other districts of the chalk-formation. 

Some Observations on a Bed of Trap occurring in the Colliery 
of Birch-hill, near ,Walsall, in Staffordshire. By Arthur 
Aikin, Esq. Secretary to the Geological Society. — From 
such an examination as circumstances permitted him to in- 
stitute, Mr. Aikin infers, first, ‘ the existence of a bed of 
green-stone interposed between the usual strata of the coal- 
formation, but not co-extensive with them; and secondly, 
that the coal and bituminous shale, where they are covered b 
the green-stone but protected from actual contact with it b 
an indurated sand-stone a yard in thickness, differ material] 
in many respects, but chiefly in being deprived of bitumen, 
from those parts of the same beds where they are not covered 
by the green-stone.’ 

A Geological Description of Glen Tilt. By John Mac 
Culloch, M.D., &c. &c. &c. — As the perplexing rocks of this 
Highland-valley have proved the source of some sharp télting 
matches among our northern geologists, the President of the 
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Society reports his examination with every possible attention 
to perspicuity ; stating the phenomena which occur in the 
bed of the stream, and those on each side of it, in the form of 
three distinct lines or branches of his subject, and which in 
fact exhibit its peculiar features. He commences with the 
hed of the water; which, though sometimes situated in alluvial 
soil, and at other times inaccessible to observation, yet dis- 
plays, on various occasions, the most confused mixture of 
granite, schist, lime-stone, quartz, &c. in fragments and con- 
tortions which indicate some local but powerful derangement 
of the original structure. Through this maze of anomalies, 
which defies the efforts of the pen and the pencil, we cannot 
presume to wander: but neither can we pass altogether un- 
noticed the fine specimens which it affords of tremolite and 
sahlite, and especially of statuary marble. The author’s re- ° 
marks and observations on the Jast-mentioned substance are 
well worthy of transcription, and of being perused in conjunc- 
tion with his excellent commentary on the same subject in his 
paper on the Isle of Sky, already mentioned. 


‘ The great mass of lime-stone which we shall hereafter find 
forming the whole of the left boundary of Glen Tilt is of a dark 
blue colour, with one or two exceptions which I have already 
described in the progress down the river. But the beds at this 
place are of various colours, and offer some of the most beautiful 
ornamental marbles which Scotland has yet produced. * 

‘ The basis of nearly the whole is a white, rather larger grained, 
and crystalline marble. Beds of this variety occur in a pure state, 
and of considerable dimensions. But as all these marbles contain 
more or less of mica, with which substance they are inter-stratified, 
the white colour is seldom pure, being mottled with the slight gray 
tint which mica in similar cases always produces. It cannot 
therefore be considered as a statuary marble, since modern artists, 
acquainted with the beautiful stone of Carrara, have confined their 
labours to this more perfect variety. It is however perfectly ap- 
plicable to various architectural as well as economical objects. 
A marble perfectly similar to it has lately been imported from 
America for the same purposes, to many of which its grayish hue 
and low tone of colour are more applicable than the dazzling 
white of Carrara. It is of a larger grain and a more compact 
texture than the Pentelic, with which the beautiful and interesting 
remains imported by Lord Elgin have lately made us acquainted. 
But the Pentelic marble, like that of Glen Tilt, contains mica, and 





‘ * Having pointed out the circumstance to the Duke of Atholl 


“two years ago, quarries are now opened in them, by which the 


numerous varieties which they contain have been more completely 
brought to light than they could have been by the operation of a 
mineralogist’s hammer.’ 
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from this contamination arises its fissile naturé, to which we un- 
happily owe so much of the injury which these wonderful works 
have suffered. When polished, the two can scarcely be distin- 
uished from each other; the difference in the size of their grains 
isappearing, and the gray and watery stains, with the brown 
stripes of the micaceous laminz, equally characterizing both. 

‘ The discovery of statuary marble in the British dominions has 
been long a desideratum, but having already in the present volume 
discussed this question, I shall only briefly remark that, how much 
soever we may admire those wonderful sculptures by Phidias which 
have been executed in a marble scarcely differimg in colour or 
quality from this. of Glen Tilt, we are very well assured on ex- 
amining the progress of art in Greece, that the marble of Pente- 
licus was only used in the deficiency of a purer and more uniform 
stone, and that it was abandoned when later discoveries had made 
the sculptors of that country acquainted with a better class of 
marbles. It would be a fruitless attempt to introduce the marble 
of Glen Tilt, or even those whiter varteties which Scotland pro- 
duces, in competition with the exquisitely beautiful and easily 
wrought stone of Carrara, as long as these quarries remain aeces- 
sible to us. For that higher class of sculpture on which the 
powers of genius are exerted, the proportion between the price of 
the wrought and unwrought article, (to use commercial phraseo- 
logy,) is so unequal, that no difference in the value of the raw 
material can compensate for even the most trivial defects in its 
quality. But there remains even in the class of the fine arts a 
sreat number of uses to which the marble of Glen Tilt might with 
advantage be applied. Such are all those works im architectural 
decoration, in which absolute whiteness and uniformity of colour 
are not only unnecessary, but from their dazzling effect even in- 
jurious. The subdued tone and slight air of antiquity given to 
this marble by its stained and unequal colour would in these works 
render it of the greatest use. Its durability ‘for. the purposes of 
interior architecture must also be equal to that of Carrara, 
although there is little doubt that, when exposed to the action of 
the weather, it would like the Pentelic be liable to corrosion in 
those parts which abound in mica. 

‘ Besides mica, steatite and noble serpentine are found mixed 
with the white marble. The colours of these substances offer 
various gradations from bright yellow down to the darkest sap- 
green; Itis by these admixtures that the green and white marbles 
which form by far the largest portion of these beds are produced. 
The colours are so variously mixed, blended, and dispersed 
throughout the stone, that numerous varieties are the result; and 
these are further increased by the occasional presence of dark 
lead blue. This mixture of serpentine with marble is by no means 
uncommon in Scotland. On the contrary, it may be, said that all 
the white marbles found in this country contain it in a greater or 
less degree. It is common in the white marble of Sky and in that 
of Balahulish. In that of Assynt it is more rare, but it occurs 
also abundantly in a white marble which I found in Glen Fernat, 
not 
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not far from the junction of the Brerachan with the Airdle. The 
well known ancient green marbles owe that colour to the same 
admixture, which indeed in the Egyptian green, and the Verde 
antico, is such that the calcareous matter is overpowered by the 
serpentine. The aspect of the green marble of Glen Tilt is how- 
ever perfectly different from that of any marbles ancient or modern 
which have yet been wrought, and it offers therefore a valuable 
addition to the arts as well as a new commodity to the list of our 
mineral productions. I may add that, with a similarity of com- 
position, many specimens bear a considerable resemblance both in 
character and colour to some varieties of the Cipolino of the 
Italians. Two other distinct varieties of marble occur where the 
calcareous beds terminate. The one is of an uniform ochre yellow, 
but of a much paler tint than the Giallo antico; the other is of a 
flesh colour graduating into dark blue, but neither of these beds 
is of great magnitude.’ 


The second line of the author’s description consists of the 
granitic and quartzose structure of the right or northern ridge 
of the glen; and it is discussed with brevity, but not without 
interest. ‘The confusion, observable in this department of the 
field of inquiry, is attributed to the discontinuous arrange- 
ment of the quartz rock, and the irregular protuberances into 
which the surface of the granite is formed. With respect to 
real relation, the quartz is superimposed on the granite. The 
latter frequently contains minute but well characterized 
crystals of sphene dispersed through it. 

Of the third line, or south side of the valley, the details are 
likewise reviewed with due regard to dispatch; and they 
chiefly relate to the various aspects and bearings of the lime- 
stone, quartz, and schistose-rocks. In the quartz-rock of 
Ben Gloe, the contorted and conglomerate aspect of some of 
the beds seems to indicate that the quartz, like the schist, 
with which it is associated, has been in a flexible state. — In 
some of the rolled porphyries, found in the hills that bound 
the glen, Dr. Mac Culloch detected both pinite and oxyd of 
titanium, in a pulverulent and investing form. His own general 
deductions are thus recapitulated : 


‘ The course of the Tilt may therefore be considered as bounded 
on one side by the outer edge of the granite-mass of the Gram- 
pians, and on the other by the primary rocks which follow and are 
superimposed on it. These rocks consist of an alternation of lime- 
stone, schist, and quartz-rock. The bed of the river is cut upon 
the line of contact of these two separate classes of rock, lying 
upon the surface of the granite, and against the elevated edges of 
the stratified rocks. Its action has in various instances exposed 
the junction of the granite with the stratified rocks, and these ex- 
posed parts are the confused mixtures in the bed of the river 
which have already been described. Although the river — 
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this line of junction in a general view, it does not follow it so 
accurately as always to keep the granite on its right bank, and the 
stratified rocks on its left. For this reason, the stratified rocks are 
sometimes seen crossing to the right bank, and even ascending 
high up the right side of the hill. The granite also crosses to the 
left in a few cases, but as it dips under the stratified rocks it is 
not found in the hill. — The sections which are given illustrate this 
variation and explain its cause. —The apparent alternation of the 
granite with the stratified rocks is also explained by attending to 
this arrangement. 

‘ The granite-masses which extend beyond the general surface 
of the granite, and are found in the bed of the river, do not run to 
any extent through the mass of strata. It is therefore probable 
that they are not veins, but simply irregularities, of the granite.— 
The junctions of granite in the Tilt are not therefore the transit of 
independent granite-veins like those of Portsoy or Rona, but the 
interrupted portions of a continued line of junction between a great 
surface of stratified rocks, and an equally extensive but irregular 
surface of granite. Wherever this junction is found, a compli- 
cated disturbance of the whole rocks at the point of junction is 
seen, and small veins of granite are observed penetrating the stra- 
tified rocks. 

‘ In these places of junction, the granite becomes so intimately 
mixed with the lime-stone as to alter its character; and wherever 
the granite is in contact both with schist and lime-stone, a similar 
mixture and transition between those two substances takes place. — 
In all other cases, the schistose and calcareous rocks preserve both 
their regular disposition and their ordinary chemical characters.’ 


Subjoined to the systematic exposition of this problematical 
territory, are some ingenious remarks on a singular fresh- 
water-formation of shell-marl, included in the same district; 
on the extensive effects of the agency of water on the rocks 
described; and especially on the very sensible disturbance of 
the magnetic needle by the granite, which forms the right 
boundary of the glen. This last-mentioned interesting tact 
suggests some important considerations for mariners, survey- 
ors, geologists, and miners; who seem not, in genera’, to be 
fully aware of the frequency and extent of the disturbing in- 
fluence of trap-rocks, porphyry, and serpentine, on the 
magnet. 


Sketch of the Geology of the South-western Part of Somer- 
setshire. By Leonard Horner, Esq. F.R.S. M.G.S.— The 
tract.of country, comprehended within this sketch, is that part 
of Somersetshire which lies on the Bristol Channel, west- 
ward of the river Parret. The leading features of its geology 
are formations of greywacke and conglomerate, including 
beds of lime-stone, and of the red rock which extends over 
such a considerable portion of England. Several important 
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points relative to the respective positions of the prevailing 
strata remain to be determined: but, when due allowance is 
made for the unfavourable circumstances under which ‘Mr. 
Horner’s examination was conducted, —particularly the quan- 
tity of vegetable matter which conceals large portions of the 
underlying rocks from view, and the great disturbance which 
the strata, in several places, seem to have undergone, — the 
results of his observations, which we have not room to specify, 
will not be deemed either scanty or trivial. Before he closes 
his report, he thus adverts to the remains of a forest now 
visible only at low water: 


‘ The first appearance of this submarine forest is opposite Hol- 
ford, about a quarter of a mile eastward of the place where a small 
brook runsintothesea. From this point to the mouth of the Parret 
there is a flat shore, which at low water is covered with a deep 
and almost fluid mud. The adjoining land is protected from the 
sea by a high bank of pebbles, composed almost entirely of the 
lyas lime-stone, and which increases in height near the place where 
the forest begins. Here there are seen at intervals patches of 
various dimensions raised six or eight inches above the sand ; 
and upon digging into these they are found to consist of a dark 
brown matter resembling peat or decayed vegetable substances, 
mixed with a plant in which the structure is entire, with twigs and 
small branches of wood in a soft state, and containing here and 
there a few nuts. ‘This brown matter rests upon a light blue very 
stiff and unctuous clay, and is of various thickness; in general 
from a foot to eighteen inches, but in one place I observed it two 
feet and a half without coming to the blue clay. Trunks of trees 
of a very large size are found at different intervals surrounded by 
the brown matter, and with their roots diverging as they grow, and 
fixed in the blue clay, The smaller twigs and branches in the 
brown matter, which look like the roots of underwood, also pene- 
trate the blue clay, and the clay contains a great deal of that par- 
ticular plant which appears the least decayed in the brown matter. 
Besides the trunks, there are stems of great trees sunk in the brown 
matter and strewed about, but without any uniformity of direc- 
tion: some of these I found 20 feet long, and many of them had 
lateral branches attached to them. In many places, but parti- 
cularly nearest the blue clay, the brown matter had a strong smell 
resembling that of bilge water. 

‘ In order to ascertain whether the species of any of the plants 
contained in the brown matter could be made out, I sent speci- 
mens of it to my friend Mr. Brown of the Linnean Society, whose 
eminent skill in botany is so well known, requesting him to exa- 
mine them. He informs me that the plant which was best pre- 
served was the only‘one upen which he could pronounce with any 
degree of probability, the rest being too much decayed. It re- 
sembles the common Sea Grasswrack, but the leaves are so much 
broader that he considers it more probably the Zostera Oceanica of 
Linneus : it is worthy of remark, that Dr. Smith, in his Flora Bri- 
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tarmica, when speaking of this plant, says, ‘‘ Zostera Oceanica 
Linnzi, sui generis planta, nostras nunquam oras attigit.” 

‘ There are several sorts of wood, but it is difficult to say to 
what species they belong. I was accompanied in my examination 
of this forest by John Acland, Esq. of Fairfield, and some of his 
friends, who seemed to agree very generally that some of the trees 
were distinctly oak and yew. Of these, a particularly the latter, 
the texture is still entire ; there are others which are soft and easily 
cut by the spade, but even these when allowed to dry become very 
tough and hard. The trunks seldom appear more than a foot 
above the ground, and they seem as if the stem had been broken 
off. Some of them however are smooth, as if sawed across, which 
has probably been the case, for a great deal of the timber has been 
carried away by the country people; and I was told by a farmer 
who had lived a great many years in the neighbourhood, that he 
recollects when there were stems standing erect above the height 
of a man, with lateral branches extending from them. This farmer 
some years ago prougnes up a part of the forest, and took away 
about forty cart-loads of the trees, part of which he used as timber, 
and the rest as fuel ; but for the latter purpose it was very unfit, on 
account of the offensive smell it produces when burning. He 
shewed me a gate-post, which he said was one of the sub-marine 
trees ; it had been put into the ground 40 years before, and was 
quite entire: he had no doubt of its being yew.’ 


Description of a Clinometer. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Webb Seymour, F.R.S. F.R.S.E. F.L.S. M.G.S.— We are 
here presented with a simple and ingenious contrivance for 
determining the position of the plane of stratification: but 
the instrument and its application cannot be satisfactorily un- 
derstood without references to the accompanying plates. 

A Sketch of the Geology of the Lincolnshire Wolds. By 
Mr. Edward Bogg, Land-Surveyor.— This short communi- 
cation is chiefly valuable on account of an annexed map of 
the bassetings of the chalk, oolite lime-stone, and sand-strata, 
with the alluvial earth and hills of the same formation, and a 
view of the succession of the strata. A tabular enumeration 
is also exhibited of the varieties of seams that occur in the 
shale-stratum, to the depth of 103 yards; and from which it 
is reasonable to infer that coal may be found at no great 
distance. 

On the Tremofite of Cornwall. By the Rev. W. Gregor.— 
The substance here described, and which is by no means of 
frequent occurrence in the southern parts of the island, is 
found both in a compact and a crystallized form in a rock 
which approaches to the nature of serpentine, about three’ 





miles from Liskeard, and very near to the great road to Ply- f 
mouth. The portions of trematite, which Mr. Gregor sub- | 


mitted to analysis, yielded silica, 62.2, lime, 14.1, magnesia, 
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12.9, oxyd of iron, 5.9, water, 1, and manganese and soda, 
a trace. 

Some Observations on the Salt Mines of Cardona, made during 
a Tour in Spain, in the Summer of 1814. By Thomas Stewart 
Traill, M.D. M.G.S.— The notoriety of these quarries of 
rock-salt unavoidably deprives Dr. Traill’s communication of 
the interest that is derived from novelty: but it possesses the 
more solid merit of superior distinctness and accuracy. It 
seems that this mass of native salt rather fills up a valley than 
constitutes a mountain ; that it is of singular compactness and 
purity, accompanied, as in Cheshire, by red clay and sand- 
stone, but not by gypsum; and that it is worked, on a very 
languid scale, under the strict vigilance of the government. 
The brine-spring, which flows from the foot of the great pre- 
cipice of salt into the Cardonero, carries along with it, during 
the rainy season, such a quantity of salt as to kill the fish in 
that river. ‘ This assertion rests upon the authority of 
- Bowles, an able naturalist; but he undoubtedly was led into 
error when he asserted, that the waters of the Cardonero at 
some leagues: below the mines yield no trace of salt: from 
which he inferred that salt may, by motion, be converted into 
earthy matter, At Manresa, which is about twenty miles 
below Cardona, I tested the water of the Cardonero by nitrate 
of silver, which indicated the presence of an unusually large 
portion of muriate of soda.’ 

Description of a New Ore of Tellurium. By Professor 
Esmark, of Christiania, Foreign Member of the Geological 
Society. —This newly-discovered modification of tellurium- 
ore is of a whitish tin-hue, has a perfectly foliated fracture, a 
strong metallic lustre, considerable softness and heaviness, 
and occurs coarsely disseminated and crystallized in perfect 
hexagonal plates, striped on the edges, in the Orndal copper- 
mine; where it is accompanied by copper-pyrites, and a small 
intermixture of sulphuret of molybdenum. 

An Account of the Swedish Corundum from Gellivara, in 
Lapland. By C.'T. Swedenstierna, of Stockholm, rene 
Member of the Geological Society.—We learn from the 
history which attends the description of the mineral in 
question, that its crystals are small, and by no means frequent 
in the many specimens of Gellivara ore which the author had 
occasion to examine. His notices of the characters of this 
variety of Corundum are followed by some interesting remarks 
on the position and contents of the Gellivara mines. 

To this volume is annexed an ample list of donations of 
books, minerals, &c. to the collections of the Society.. We 
purpose to take an early opportunity of noticing the first part 
of the succeeding volume, which has just reached us. . 
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Art. III. Travels in Beloochistan and Sinde ; accompanied by a 
Geological and Historical Account of those Countries ; with a 
Map. By Lieutenant Henry Pottinger, of the» Honourable 
East-India Company’s Service; Assistant to the Resident at 
the Court of his Highness the Peishwa; and late Assistant and 
Surveyor with the Missions to Sinde and Persia. 4to. pp. 423- 
21. 5s. Boards. Longman and Co, 1816. 


T= magnificent account of the kingdom of Caubul lately 
published by the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, and re- 
viewed in our Number for May last, may be compared with 
an epopea, of which the Travels of Lieutenant Pottinger were 
destined to form an episode. Why they have been dilated 
into a separate work, of nearly equal splendour, instead of 
being stationed in the appendix to that publication, is not 
obvious. The jealousy entertained at Calcutta of Bonaparte’s 
views on India prompted both enterprizes: but the explorer 
of Caubul marched into the land with dazzling publicity, while 
the examiner of Beloochistan glided through it in versatile 
disguise ; — the one unpacks the colossal telescope of imperial 
vigilance, — the other hides his spying-glass in a walking- 
stick. 

Lieutenant Pottinger was accompanied by Captain Christie, 
in his undertaking to visit Beloochistan ; and,.as local reasons 
rendered a concealment of their object and purpose desirable, 
they procured letters of credit as horse-dealers, and in that 
apparent capacity departed from Bombay. ‘They touched at 
Porebunder on the coast of Guzeratte; a country which still 
deserves a more minute examination, and of which the antient 
dialect of the people should be brought to the record of a 
copious vocabulary: since some antiquaries take this delta 
of the Indus to have been the original station of the Pheeni- 
cians of the antient world, who, about the time of Solomon, 
came up the Red Sea, and established a port of trade at Ezion- 
geber. The mouth of the Indus is described, and the bay of 
Sonmeany, where the fieet of Nearchus assembled. Here the 
travellers landed, and proceeded on camels. 

Bela is the first place of importance. It was reached on a 
holiday, when horse-races were celebrating, and many persons 
of distinction galloped on camels by the side of the horses ; 
much hospitality was shewn to the strangers by the Jam, or 
chief; and every facility was afforded for proceeding up the 
mountains to Kelat. So cold was the weather at the begin- 
ning of February, that the mushks, or leathern bags of water 
provided for the journey, became lumps of ice. 

Kelat, described in the third chapter, is the metropolis of 
Beloochistan, and is therefore called the city. Here the 
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travellers hired for themselves, in one of the suburbs, a house, 
to which a spacious stable-yard was attached. The city is 
commercial in its general character, and may be compared 
with the larger towns of Swisserland. The houses are 
mostly of wood, plastered; and every story projects over the 
one below, so that the garret-windows almost meet, although 
the-street is wide enough at bottom. The bazar, or sheltered 
market, is well supplied both with food and wares; and a 
spring of excellent water flows through the town, the source 
of which is so abundant that it turns several water-mills, 
before it runs a quarter of a mile. Among the welcome 
luxuries of the place are mentioned dried apricots; the stones 
of which are taken out, and the fruit is then exposed re- 
peatedly to the sun: it keeps for many months, but requires 
to be steeped in cold water for about three hours before it is 
eaten. The winter and the summer are peculiarly distinct in 
this climate, and the intemperance of each season is con- 
spicuous; the dresses of the people therefore undergo « 
corresponding alteration. — Four distinct classes of inhabi- 
tants are specifically described in the fourth chapter, the 
Belooches, the Hindoos, the: Afghauns, and the Dehwars. 
Games on horseback form a frequent exercise of the gentle- 
men. Their funerals conclude with hospitable repasts, which 

ive them an appearance rather of revelry than mourning. — 

he description of Kelat is continued through the fifth 
chapter; and here also we learn that an opinion of the 
medical skill of our travellers became to them a source of 
useful introduction. 

On leaving Kelat, they proceeded to Nooshky: where they 
determined to separate, Captain Christie undertaking the more 
nofthern road through Herat and Yezid; and Lieutenant 
Pottinger agreeing to survey the central or more southern 
district. It was intended to meet at Kirman: but circum- 
stances brought them again together first at Isfahan. Captain 
Christie was not destined to return to this country; being 
selected by his Majesty’s minister for military service, and 
unfortunately killed in an attack made by a body of Russian 
troops on the Persian camp during the night of the 31st 
of October 1812. His untimely death is regretted by his 
friends, and by the public; and, though a journal of his route 
was found among his papers, and is given in the appendix, 
much of his observations had been trusted to memory and 
perished with him. 

Lieutenant Pottinger’s separate journey begins with the 
— chapter. Near Sarawan, and within sight of the bed 
of the river Bale, a remarkable cluster of monuments was 
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discovered that had never before been described by any Euro- 
pean. We extract the account. 


‘ About four miles from our halting place, we, this evening, passed 
the remains of some very extraordinary tombs, built on the western 
bank of the river, about four hundred yards from it: they were of 
a quadrangular shape, and had each been surrounded by a low 
wall of curious open freestone work, which conveyed to me at’ the 
moment the idea of the meshes of a net stretched at one end into 
aconical shape: these walls enclosed an area of four or five square 
yards, and the entrances to them, as well as the buildings, fronted 
due east: there were several large mounds of earth and stones 
scattered over the desert to a considerable distance, which induced 
me to get off my camel, but as it was raining at the time, and I 
was but just able to walk, I did not stay to examine any of them 
minutely. I could discover no inscriptions, and it was in vain that I 
subsequently made strict inquiry with respect to these places, as 
I had not the good fortune to meet with any person who had seen 
them. All the satisfaction that my guide could give me was, that 
they were built in the time of the Guebres *, but that is the source, 
to which is ascribed every thing uncommon or inexplicable through- 
out this country, and ought not therefore to be implicitly credited; 
it is, however, probable that in this instance the conjecture was 
right: there was nothing whatever Mohummudan or Hindoo in 
the style, and if we remove the erection of them from those na- 
tions, it naturally rests with the Parsees + unless we choose to 
attribute it to a still earlier period. They were evidently very 
ancient, for notwithstanding the durable nature of the materials of 
which they were composed, they were every one mouldering and 
ima complete state of dilapidation. The most remarkable circum- 
stance regarding them, if true, was pointed out to me by Moorad 
Khan, who informed me there was no stone of the same description 
(with that they were erected with) to be found in any part of the 
country, and added that it would be of no value, for the people of 
our days were incapable of executing such workmanship. I am 
still dubious whether these buildings were formerly more, or 
places of worship ; inside of each there was a raised mound covered 
with stone, which had, beyond a doubt, the appearance of a grave, 
but it is‘also possible that this was the altar for the sacred fire 
of the Atush Kudu {: their numbers speak, more than any other 
argument, to their having been cemeteries.’ 

' The 
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‘ * Infidels: so he styled the followers of Zoroaster.’ 

‘ + Parsee is the modern name for these people, it is distinct 
from Persians who are Moosulmans.’ 

‘ ¢ A fire temple. The Guebres worship that element as an 
emblem of God. There are several Atush Kudus in India. At 
the city of Yezd in Persia, which is distinguished by the appel- 
lation of the Darul Ebadut, or Seat of Religion, the Guebres are 
permitted to have an Atush Kudu (which they assert has had the 
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The various horrors of a Persian desert are depicted with 
impressive detail in the ninth chapter: a well occasionally 
serving to define the length of a stage, and the direction of 
the way. Kullugan, Dizuk, and Gull, are names of villages 
described in the tenth chapter; together with a tribe of Loorees, 
a sort of gypsies, who reject the doctrine of a future state and 
approve suicide, and who were met in this region. ‘The district 
of Puhra is the chief topic of the eleventh chapter; in which 
a sudden discovery that the author is an European creates in 
the reader a great anxiety for his fortunes. 

Lieutenant P.’s arrival at Bunpoor discloses the very high 
degree of favour with which Captain Grant was remembered 
in this district. * Go down to the sea-port towns,” said the 
chieftain, “‘ and declare you know Grant, and you may have 
as much money as you choose to borrow;” and it was in con- 
sequence of being able to talk about Captain Grant, that the 
author, whose resources were beginning to fail, was assisted 
to proceed. There are certain traits of ‘character which 
attach the man of nature, and which it is exceedingly im- 
portant to seek in the diplomatic agents who are sent into an 
uncivilized country. 

In the thirteenth chapter, the author quits Beloochistan, a 
little beyond Basman, where is a boiling well. ‘The province 
of Kirman, into which he next entered, acknowleges the 
jurisdiction of Persia. 

Chap. xiv. describes Nuheemabad, and Bumm; and the 
‘ fifteenth relates to Kirman. This is an important provincial 
metropolis, and Lieutenant P. was induced to make some stay 
in it, with the hope of obtaining intelligence respecting Captain 
Christie from Heerat. The copious use of native Persian 
authorities gives to this and the ensuing chapter a high value 
in the eye a and they exhaust the geography of the 
province. In the seventeenth chapter, the author proceeds to 
Sheeraz, so repeatedly celebrated by the classical poets of 
Persia, and thence to Isfahan, where he unexpectedly meets 
again with his —. fellow-traveller. Captain Christie 
being soon afterward selected by his Majesty’s. envoy at the 
court of Persia as one of the officers to remain in that country, 
Lieutenant P. returned to Bombay, having descended the 
Tigris in boats, and embarked at Bussora. 

Thus far the work consists of a journal, not remarkable for 
the number of striking objects which each successive day pre- 
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sacred fire in it since the days of Zoroaster) in their own com- 
partment of the city, but for this indulgence they are indebted to 
the avarice, not the tolerance, of the Persian government, which 
taxes them at twenty-five rupees éach man.’ 
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sents to notice, but deriving a peculiar interest from the 
repeated dangers, romantic adventures, and hair-breadth 
escapes of this very ingenious and spirited wanderer. A 
young Ulysses, he has every where some pretended character 
to assume, some deceptious disguise to wear, some fictitious 
part to perform; yet every where a natural power of ingrati- 
ation, and the inherent force of superior accomplishment and 
talent, surround his poverty and rags with the attachment and 
admiration of all who approach. A wide district, new and 
strange to geography, has thus been amply explored, and 
vividly described; while traits of manners especially abound, 
which give to these travels a value analogous to those of 
Volney. Few Englishmen have hitherto displayed a plasticity 
which could so entirely adopt an oriental exterior, and amid 
such variety of intercourse habitually conceal the European. 

The second part of this volume contains a geographical and 
historical memoir of the countries visited, which is branched 
into nine chapters. Much of the geographic information, 
scattered chronologically in the tour, and there given in the 
order in which it was acquired, is here digested under heads, 
and repeated with neater condensation ; while the historical 
matter is concise, but new. A summary account of the pro- 
vince of Sinde occupies the eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth chapters; it 1s somewhat episodical, and relates an 
especial mission to Sinde, of which the author was not the 
chief personage. Sinde is described as the Aigypt of the 
east; and on it furnished to the African Aigypt its first 
civilized inhabitants. Its form of government is very singular, 
and is thus characterized : 


‘ After the decease of Meer Futtuh Allee, his three brothers 
divided the revenues of their branch of the family into four quar- 
ters, two of which were allotted to Meer Gholam Allee, as the 
principal Umeer, and one to each of his younger brothers. The 
sum thus disposed of then amounted to thirty-four lacs, and thir- 
teen thousand rupees, but it is greatly increased since that period ; 
and in consideration of the extra allowance granted to Meer 
Gholam Alee, he was bound to defray the permanent civil and 
military expences, which are, however, very trifling, beside pro- 
viding a double share of the tribute due to the King of Kabool, in 
the event of payment being enforced. 

‘ At the same time that these regulations were framed, with the 
concurrence of the three brothers, they entered into the most ex- 
traordinary compact, of governing the province conjointly ; under 
the designation of the Umeers or rulers of Sinde; and on the 
death of Meer Gholam Allee, the senior of the three that were 
on the Musnud when the mission was at the? court, his eldest son 
took the lowest seat in the triumyirate, while his two brothers each 
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ascended a step. It is impossible to conjecture how long this cu- 
rious system will be preserved; it seems at present very firmly 
established, but its basis is in such direct opposition to every idea 
that the experience of ages has taught us to form of Asiatic go- 
vernments, that we may justly presume it cannot be of long en- 
durance ; and in all human probability it will eventually terminate 
in the ambitious projects of one of its members, who may be tempt- 
ed to usurp the unconditional supremacy by the imbecility of his 
colleagues in power.’ 


The court of Hyderabad is represented as being very 
splendid. 

An appendix preserves an abstract of Captain Christie’s 
journal after his separation from Lieutenant Pottinger at 
Nooshky ; of which the description of Heerat forms the most 
prominent and valuable segment. 


‘ 18th April.—We mounted early and marched twenty-five 
miles before we breakfasted at a small Zearutgah, after which 
eight miles more brought us to the city of Heerat, the interme- 
diate country bare except in the vicinity of the different villages. 

¢ The road from Furrah to Unardurru being good, and not hilly, 
it is an easy stage of twenty-one miles although no water interme- 
diate." From Unardurru to Okul is one long and very tedious 
march, and usually made by Karwans in two; the road is rough 
and lies between hills, and though Okul is out of the way, by going 
that route we had less to fear from robbers. From Okul the 
road is tolerable, but the water very brackish at the first stage, and 
none farther on till you come to Plessy; thence to Heerat you 
have no water — a little salt well at six miles; this last is a 
long stage, being thirty miles to the Zearutgah, and eight from 
thence to the city. 

‘ The city of Heerat is situated in a valley, surrounded by 
lofty mountains, and contiguous to the northern ridge, which se- 
eye it from the country of Bokhara. The valley extends at 

east thirty miles, from east to west, and is about fifteen broad, 
watered by a river rising in the mountains and running through 
the centre; it is highly cultivated, and the whole face of it is 
covered with villages and gardens. The approach to Heerat from 
the Zearutgah, lies four miles between orchards, with a capital 
road; at the end of this road we came to the river, over which 
there is a very ancient bridge, four hundred yards in length, built 
of burnt brick, and said to have been erected by an oil woman at 
her own private expence ; it is now, however, miserably decayed, 
and will soon tumble to pieces unless the government repair it. 
Previous to the building of this bridge the communication between 
the eity and country was yearly cut off, on the melting of the snow 
in the mountains, and the consequent swell of the river. When 
we had passed the bridge, we rode four miles through the suburbs 
along a good road, to the city gate. 

‘ The city covers an area of four square miles, and is fortified 
by a lofty mud wall, with towers and a wet ditch ; in the northern 
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face is a citadel elevated on a mound above the wall; this is a 
small square castle with towers at the angles, built of burnt brick, 
the whole in line with the wall, and encompassed by a wet ditch, 
over which is a draw-bridge. Beyond this, there is also a recently 
constructed outer wall and dry ditch. The city has a gate in each 
face, and two in the northern one; but on the whole it is very 
contemptible as a fortification. 

‘ From each gate bazars lead to the “‘ Char Soobh,” or market- 
place, in the centre of the town, which are spacious and well lined 
with shops; the principal one extends from the south gate to the 
Gunjee alin or cattle-market, in front of the citadel, and is 
covered in with a vaulted roof the whole length. These streets 
and the Char Soobh are so filled with the crowd of people on 
Thursday (the bazar day) as to be almost impassable. On either 
side as you go along are large spacious Sura¢s, where the merchants 
have their Kothees, or factories; the city is well supplied with 
water, every Suraé having a Houz, or cistern, independent of the 
public ones on either side of the bazar streets. The meanest build- 
ing, in appearance, is the residence of the prince, of which you see 
no more than a common gate-way, over which is a wretched build- 
ing, and in front an open square, with galleries in the centre, for 
the Nukurah Khana, or kettle-drums. 

‘ The Musjidé Jooma, or Friday’s Mosque, was once a grand 
building, comprizing an area eight hundred yards square, but this 
is fast going to decay. The private buildings in Heerat are by no 
means in this state, for no city has less ground unoccupied, and 
none, for its extent, can boast of a greater population. Heerat 
and its suburbs are computed to contain above one hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, of whom ten thousand are Uffghans, the rest are 
Moghuls, a few Jews, and six hundred Hindoos. The Hindoos 
are here highly respected, and alone possess capital. The govern- 
ment is sensible of their value, and they have in consequence 
much influence. They live in the best Suraés, and have gardens 
outside, but do not venture to bring their families with them to 
this city. 

‘ Heerat is a city of more trade than perhaps any other in Asia 
under a native government ; it is called by distinction the Bunder, 
or port, and is the emporium between Kabool, Kandahar, Hin- 
doostan, Kashmeer, and Persia, Bagdad, &c. From the four for- 
mer it receives shawls, indigo, sugar, chintz, muslin, bafta, kincob, 
hides, and leather, which are exported to Mushid, Yezd, Tehraun, 
Bagdad, and Kirman; receiving in return, dollars, tea, sugar- 
candy, china-ware, broad-cloath, chintz, silk, copper, pepper, and 
all kinds of spices, dates, shawls, numuds, and carpets. The hides 
which are imported from Hindoostan return a profit of one hun- 
dred per cent. nett; indeed, the whole trade is uncommonly ad- 
vantageous to any one possessing capital. The currency here is 
that of Muhmood Shahee rupees, but accounts are kept in Ku- 


reem Khanee, at one hundred and twenty-five per hundred Muh- 
mood Shahees. 


‘ The 
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¢ The staples of Heerat are silk, saffron, and assafcetida, whicft 
are exported to Hindoostan ; the silk cloths are not equal to the 
manufacture of Persia. The gardens are full of mulberry trees 
reared solely for the sake of the silk worm, and all the plains and 
hills round Heerat, particularly to the westward, produce assafee- 
tida. It grows to the height of two or three feet, the stem two 
inches in diameter, and the head, when ripe, is yellow and re- 
sembles a cauliflower; the Hindoos and the Belooches are fond of 
it, they eat it by roasting the stem in the ashes, and stewing the 
head of it like other greens. It still, however, preserves its foetid 
taste and smell. —. 

‘ The gardens of Heerat are extensive; the Oordooé Bagh, be- 
longing to the Prince and Baghé Shahee, planted by Tymoor Shah, 
(this being his favourite seat,) are the only public ones, and now 
only attended to for their-annual produce, which is sold in the 
Bazar. Leading to the latter is an avenue one mile in length, be- 
tween fir trees; and adjoining are four minarets of a mosque that 
was intended for the tomb of the Imam Moosa Allee Reza, who, 
however, was disappointed of his visit to Heerat by dying at 
Mushid. 

‘ The villages in the neighbourhood of Heerat are numerous, and 
nothing can exceed the fertility of this valley ; wheat and barley 
are most abundant, and fruit of all kinds amazingly cheap. When 
I was at Heerat, the horses were all at Bagh, up a place one stage 
over the mountains, for the benefit of the fine grass procurable 
there. They are generally half bred, but the merchants from Bok- 
hara bring Toorkumanee horses, that sell in proportion to their 
height. ‘The most celebrated breeder in this country is Booniad 
Beg of the tribe of Huzaree ; he resides in the mountains towards 
Mushid, and has large herds of horses and mares: his colts are 
highly prized, and are often sold for from one to four thousand ru- 
pees each. The tolls at Heerat are two rupees on every camel load 
going out of the city, and one anna, or sixteenth of a rupee on 
every twenty rupees’ worth of merchandize sold in it. This is 
levied from the purchaser by the Suraédar or ‘tax-gatherer, who 
farms the tolls from government. Although the toll on camels 
appears so very trivial, it is avoided by every means, to a large 
extent, of which I had an opportunity of knowing two or three in- 
stances. The revenues are estimated at four and a half lacks of 
rupees, and are levied on the Suraés, shops and gardens ; a part is 
taken in kind, or grain and cattle; and from the total amount the 
prince pays fifty thousand rupees annually to the King of Persia. 

¢ The government of Heerat is in the hands of the Shahzadah 
Hadjee Fejroozoodeen Khan, third son of the late Tymoor Shah, 
and full brother to the present Muhmood Shah. He is about fifty 
years of age, appears to take little active participation in public 
affairs, but leaves every thing to Hadjee Aga Khan, his minister. 
In the present distracted state of Khorasan, he endeavours to 
remain neutral, without incurring the displeasure of either of the 
contending parties. The prince has two wives, the one a Moghul 
lady, the other a daughter of Shakoor Khan Douranee, by -— of 
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whom he has two sons. Kasin Khan, the eldest, is a good looking 
young man about twenty-two years of age. The reins of govern- 
ment being in the hands of a Moghul excites a great degree of 
jealousy in the minds of the Uffghans, but the prince gives the 
former a decided preference over his own tribe, as he finds that 
the rapacious exactions of the former from the subject are more 
enforced to enrich his coffers than they could possibly be through 
his countrymen, who, being accustomed to free and independent 
tenure of the land, are not so likely to assist in that system of 
plunder for which the Moghuls are proverbial. 

‘ The police of Heerat is strict, not so much for the sake of 
morality, as for the fines which come into government; and no 
one can appear in the streets after dark. This city is, of all others 
in Khorasan, celebrated for cheats, who allure the unsuspecting 
stranger into their houses to partake of an entertainment, and then 
Jay him by the heels on a false charge of seduction of their female 
relatives, and breach of hospitality, for which the accused person 
may consider himself fortunate to escape with a mulct of five 
hundred rupees. On these occasions, they previously inform them- 
selves of the state and condition of the person, and levy accord- 
ingly: half of this fine goes to the informer as a reward for his 
ingenuity, and the other half to the minister and government. 

‘ Iremained at Heerat nearly a month in my assumed character 
of a horse-dealer, and declared I should go to Mushid on pil- 
grimage, a common circumstance among people of that class, 
who visit this country. I deemed it expedient to announce this 
as my intention, being thereby furnished with an excuse for leay- 
ing Heerat at any time; and, what was to me of great moment, 
without encumbering myself with a number of horses, which I na- 
turally said I could purchase on my return; by this means I only 
found it necessary to buy two during my sojourn there.’ 


This volume is altogether somewhat prolix, but contains 
a considerable fund of new particulars concerning countries 
hitherto almost inaccessible. A large and good map is pre- 
fixed, corrected by Lieut. P.’s own observation from older 
authorities; and farther partially improved by the help of the 
journals of Captains Grant and Christie, with the actual sur- 
veys of Captain Maxfield. 





Art. IV. A History of the Jesuits ; to which is prefixed a Reply 
to Mr. Dallas’s Defence of that Order. 8vo. 2 Vols. i. 45. 
Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1816. 


"[T society of the Jesuits has been pronounced by a 
deservedly admired historian * to be * the most political 
and best regulated of all the monastic orders,” and that 
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“© from which mankind have derived more advantages, and 
received greater hurt, than from any other of these religious 
fraternities.” Allowing this to be true, it will not be unin- 
teresting, nor unimportant, to consider the proportion which 
the advantages derived from this body of men have borne to 
the injury inflicted by them. As long as the world remains 
in its present state of imperfection, and the things which it 
contains continue to be subject to vicissitude, good will be 
found intermingled with evil, and evil with good ; and it will 
be almost as impossible to experience the one in an unqualified 
and independent state, as it will be to enjoy the other without 
its concomitant portion of alloy. To effect a distinct separ- 
ation of these two opposite qualities, so as to be enabled to 
form an accurate judgment how far, in any particular instance, 
liability to injury may be counterbalanced by the chance of 
benefit, is a task which seldom fails to recompense the pains. 
of the inquirer, in proportion to the importance of the in- 
vestigation itself. In prosecuting such a method of analysis. 
with regard to the merits of the above-mentioned society, it 
will be requisite to examine the institution in its origin, its. 
infancy, its progress, and at the period of its final establish- 
ment, before we come to consider the causes which led to its. 
suppression, or the consequences which would be likely to 
accompany its future restoration. 

We have before us, for this purpose, two publications; 
which, as a collision of opposite sentiments tends to elicit the 
truth, will be useful in aiding our conclusions on the matter 
in question. Of one of these, from the pen of Mr. Dallas, 
we have already presented an account to our readers, 
(Vol. Ixxx. p. 413.) and his arguments in favour of the 
Society are combated in the other with some warmth of 
language and severity of reprehension. Mr. D.’s antagonist 
enters the lists by giving a history of the Jesuits, and prefix- 
ing to this history a reply to Mr. Dallas’s defence of the 
order: but we were rather surprized at finding this introductory 
reply drawn out to such an unusual length as, together with an 
appendix subjoined to the second volume, actually to exceed 
by many pages the history itself. The writer, we suppose, ‘ 
must have felt that his talents, as well as his inclinations, lay 
principally in controversial discussion; and, having once at- 
tached himself to his prey, he was unwilling to let him depart 
without a due share of punishment. 


‘© Non missura cutem, nisi plena cruoris, hirudo.” 


While the one of these gentlemen describes the Society, 
both in its original designs and in its actual operations, as the 
| 14 _ uniform 
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uniform messenger of peace and mercy, — the instrument em- 
ployed by a benevolent Providence for diffusing happiness to 
the afflicted, and knowlege to the ignorant, — the other views 
it as the organ of desolation and misery, and as the means of 
propagating the most pernicious errors in doctrine and en- 
couraging the grossest — in practice. The truth, as 
we have elsewhere intimated, may perhaps be fairly considered 
as lying between the opposite extremes; and, though cer- 
tainly it would be far more consistent with our own ideas that 
it should be supposed to belong to the latter than to the 
former of these opinions, yet there are some few points in 
which we think the case is not yet clearly made out against 
the advocate of the Jesuits, and in which the arguments of his 
opponent are weak and inconclusive. ‘T‘hese we may have oc- 
casion to notice more circumstantially hereafter: in the mean 
time, our acknowlegements are certainly due to the author of 
this history for his patient and diligent research, for the 
trouble which he has taken in collecting a great variety of 
useful and interesting facts, for the order in which he has 
arranged this mass of information, and for the steadiness and 
resolution with which he has endeavoured to uphold the truth. 
When we perused Mr. Dallas’s work, it did not escape our 
notice that he had exposed himself to just animadversion, not 
only on the score of general insufficiency in his mode of 
reasoning, but by a certain petulance of style and impe- 
tuosity of language; which is too apt at all times to betray 
the disputant into erroneous conclusions, and to incapacitate 
his mind for the perception of truth. Having learnt severity 
from the example of his adversary, the author of the present 
history, — of whom it cannot be said, as of the Grecian sage, 
peritos yAuxlwy peév avdn, — is very properly energetic in main- 
taining his own cause, and in exposing that of Mr. Dallas. 
He is moreover generally found to argue with greater solidjty; 
and, though in his zeal for victory he has occasionally in- 
curred the charge of diffuseness, his pages will be found to 
have nieteilinted greatly to the elucidation of truth. In the 
quantity of evidence which he has brought forwards for this 
purpose, it will be natural to suppose that some inequality is 
perceptible in point of strength; in a great variety of argu- 
ments, all tending to one point, some will be more and others 
less conclusive: but, if the generality of them be not deficient 
in force and perspicuity, the question under debate needs not 
be injured by a partial degree of weakness. Having said thus 
much of the réply, we shall beg leave to retire for a while 
from this field of controversy; and, leaving Mr. Dallas to 
fight his own battles, (a task to which we deem him fully com- 
petent, ) 
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petent,) we shall proceed to an examination of the history of 
the Jesuits; stating the case to our readers in the several 
points of view in which it is susceptible of being considered ; 
and enabling them as well as ourselves to draw conclusions 
from the premises. 


After a suitable preamble relative to the first origin of this 
singular institution, the history details some of the leading 
particulars in the life and character of its founder. A quota- 
tion from this part of the work may serve to introduce it, 
and to exemplify the style of its author: 


‘ Ignatius Loyola, the patron and founder of this Society, was 
born in Spain.* He followed at first the profession of arms. 
Thrown upon the world by this occupation, he gave himself up to 
his passions ; and the Jesuits, who have written his life, observe 
that vanity and ambition were his ruling pursuits. In 1521, being 
then 30 years of age, he was at Pampeluna when the French be- 
sigged it, and had his right leg broken, which was unskilfully 
treated. During his cure he met with a life of the Saints, written 
in a romantic style; he read it, and was impressed by it. If we 
may believe the Jesuits, he received from Heaven, in the first 
yexrs of his conversion, miraculous favours, visions, raptures, and 
ecstasies, from which he appeared to gain extraordinary illumin- 
ation. + Pasquier, who witnessed the birth of the Jesuits, was 
not wrong in calling Ignatius one of the most subtle and skilful 
politicians that his age had produced ; and this will plainly appear 
when the analysis of the government, statutes, and privileges of 
the Society shall be given. He had such a military genius, that, 
after his conversion, having had a dispute with a Moor, who main- 
tained that Mary had ceased to be a virgin by becoming a mother, 
Ignatius regretted } that he had suffered this blasphemer to escape, 
and pursued him in order to kill him: happily, the mule on which 
he was mounted, took a different road to that of the Moor, and 
hindered him from executing this pious design. 

‘ He soon obtained rare Meg but, meeting with opposition, he 
determined to go to Paris. That great city is properly the cradle 
of the Society. After having experienced various obstacles there, 
which would have discouraged any other person, he set about form- 
ing new disciples ; those whom he had had in Spain having deserted 
him. His first converts were Le Fevre, who had been his private 
tutor, and Francis Xavier, who taught philosophy in the Univer- 
sity ; he added to them afterwards Lainez, Salmeron, Bobadilla, — 
and Rodriguez: in order to fix his new disciples irrevocably, he 
took them on the day of the Assumption, 1534, to the Church of 
Montmartre near Paris, where Le Fevre, who had lately become a 
priest, said mass to them, and gave them the sacrament in the 


_ 


‘ * See his life b-’ Baillet, and in the Continuation of Fleury.’ 
¢ + Baillet, section 6.’ : 


‘ £ See Baillet on the authority of Maffée and Bouhours.’ 
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subterraneous chapel. After mass, the whole seven, with a loud 
and distinct voice, took a vow to undertake, within a prescribed 
time, a voyage to Jerusalem, for the conversion of the Infidels; 
to abandon every thing they possessed in the world, except what 
they should hied for their voyage, and, in case they should be un- 
able to accomplish this, to go and throw themselves at the feet of 
the Pope, to offer him their services, and to proceed under his 
orders wherever he might think proper to send them. At length 
they were joined by three other disciples, namely, Le Jay, Codur, 
and Brouet. They arrived in Rome in 1538: being assembled at 
the house of Quirino Garzonio, they agreed * that the Society 
should be established, as soon as possible, as a religious society, 
in order to prevent its being dissolved in future, and to enable it 
to extend itself in all places, and to subsist to the end of time. In 
spite of every obstacle which he encountered, he accomplished his 
object of obtaining the sanction of Pope Paul III. for his Order. + 
He had presented the scheme of the insitution to that Pope in 
1539, who referred it to three cardinals for examination. 

‘ Guidiccioni ¢, one of the Referees, a man of great merit and 
learning, strenously opposed this new institution ; he even wrote a 
book to establish the reasons of his opposition, and his authority 
determined the two other Cardinals.. 

‘ During this examination, an event took place, which was the 
origin of the great credit which the Jesuits afterwards obtained at 
the court of Portugal. John III. King of Portugal, wished to 
send missionaries into India, and directed his ambassador at Rome 
to select ten for the purpose: that ambassador was Mascarenhas §, 
who was closely connected with Ignatius, who is even said to have 
been his Confessor : he then asked him for some of his companions ; 
Ignatius gave him Rodriguez and Bobadilla; the latter having 


fallen ill, Xavier was substituted. 


‘ Mascarenhas carried these two missionaries with him into 
Portugal: they departed from Rome, 15th March 1540, above 
six months before the approbation of the institution. Rodriguez 
remained in Portugal, and Xavier went to India. Ignatius now 
engaged for unlimited obedience to the Pope; Paul III., flattered 
by this promise, began to shew himself more favourable. At 
length, upon the most urgent solicitations, and upon assurances of 
the most entire submission, Paul III. by a Bull of the 27th of Se 
tember, 1540, confirmed the Institution. Upwards of forty Bulls 
have followed, in which they have procured exemptions from all 





‘ * See Baillet.’ 

‘ + This Pope, after he had founded the Order, struck two 
medals; one inscribed ‘ The Gates of Heaven are opened ;”” and the 
other, “ The security of the Roman my le.” How far that event. 
contributed to promote “ Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will towards men,” let the present History 
shew.’ 

‘ t See Continuation of Fleury, Vol. xxviii. Lib. 139. 
‘ § See Continuation of Fleury, and Life of Xavier, e Baillet.’ 
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jurisdictions, as well ecclesiastical as civil ; and from all tithes, and 
imposts on them and their property.’ 


So singular being the origin of this institution, which ap- 
pears to have owed its birth to the wild and enterprizing 
genius of an ambitious fanatic, it becomes interesting to reflect 
on its rapid march to wealth and influence; and to trace, from 
beginnings apparently so insufficient, the secrets of its gigantic 
growth. ‘The visions of the enthusiast, unless aided by very 
peculiar circumstances, seldom terminate otherwise than in 
the entire abortion of his designs ; — what the peculiar circum- 
stances in this instance were, which lent their assistance so 
opportunely to this rising establishment, it is easy to perceive. 
In the first class of them, we should be disposed to reckon the 
protection which it received from the Holy See. ‘“ ‘The 
order of Jesuits,” says Hume, ‘ was erected when the court 
of Rome perceived that the lazy monks and mendicant friars, 
who sufficed in times of ignorance, were no longer able to 
defend the ramparts of the church, assailed on every side; 
and that the inquisitive spirit of the age required a society 
more active and more learned, to oppose its dangerous pro- 
gress.” This we apprehend to be the principal secret with 
regard to the rapidity with which the objects of the institu- 
tion, and the schemes of its founder, were brought to maturity. 
It rose with the Reformation, its rival and opponent in all its 
views, doctrines, and interests; and whatever served to 
weaken the cause of the former, and to impede its progress, 
tended in a similar ratio to strengthen the pillars of the papal 
throne. It became, therefore, the manifest interest of the court 
of Rome to throw as large a portion of influence as it could 
into the hands of a society so favourable to its views and in- 
terests, and so formidable to those of its adversaries. To 
eombat the industry, to weary the patience, and to restrain 
the influence of the early reformers, the feeble efforts of the 
Catholic priests were found wholly insufficient; and the 
labours of men confined within the precincts of the monastery, 
or the cells of the cloister, were of little avail in counteracting 
the energies of minds deeply impressed with a conviction of 
the truth, and zealous in maintaining and diffusing it. For 
this radical defect, which threatened the total extinction of 
the papal authority, the new society proposed a remedy. 
Its members were to be men of the world; active, busy, and 
enterprizing ; trained up from their youth ia habits of in- 
dustry, and early accustomed to the management of worldly 
affairs and the duties of their future station. For the 
peculiar adaptation of its laws and. constitution to the increase 
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of its power and influence, the Society is indebted not so 
much to its founder himself as to his earliest disciples. The 
minds of Lainez and Aquaviva appear to have been particu- 
larly suited to this important task; and to the subtle forethought 
and crafty policy of these men, we may perhaps fairly refer 
the exact and well contrived arrangement of all the internal 
regulations of the establishment: while the military genius of 
Loyola may be supposed to have given birth to that unifor- 
mity of discipline and subordination, under which its members 
have invariably acted. 

A short space of time was sufficient to convince the sovereign 
Pontiff of the wisdom of sanctioning the institution; and no 
farther evidences of its utility appeared requisite than such as 
were now daily exhibited to the eyes of that monarch, in the 
zeal and readiness with which his cause was espoused, and the 
means of deliverance which the Society seemed to have afforded 
to the Christian church from the dangers of heresy and rebel- 
lion. We find, accordingly, that the Jesuits soon became the 
greatest favourites at the court of Rome. Lainez.and Salmeron 
were commissioned to appear at the Council of Trent as the 
advocates of the papal cause:— those who were sent on 
foreign missions, to prosecute the objects of the Order in 
distant countries, carried with them the authority and the in- 
fluence of the Papal sanction ; — others, finding their way with 
considerable address into the several courts of Europe, were 
received there with every kind of attention and regard, as the 
lawful ministers of a master to whom kings themselves owed 
allegiance ; and every monarch, who, at that time, from 
either political or religious considerations, paid court to the 
see of Rome, rivalled his fellow-sovereigns in granting them 
his patronage and advancing their pretensions. “ in less 
than half a century,” says Robertson, (whose account of the 
order is principally taken from Monclar’s Compte rendu au 
Parlement de Provence,) the Society obtained establishments in 
every country that adhered to the Roman Catholic church; 
its power and wealth inereased amazingly ; the number of its 
members became t; their character as well as accom- 
plishments were ati gredtes and the Jesuits were celebrated 
by the friends and dreaded by the enemies of the Romish 
faith, as the most able and enterprizing order in the 
church.” 

It has, however, been often thought and asserted that 
these offers of friendship and service from the Society, 
which were at first view so flattering and apparently so 
advantageous, were in reality little else than the treacherous 
exertions of one who seeks to raise himself on the ruins of his 
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rival; and that self-interest and self-aggrandizement were the 
primary as well as the ultimate object of all the proceedings 
and designs of the Order. This is indeed a point of some 
_ consequence, which the author of the History before us appears 

particularly anxious to establish, He endeavours to prove 
that the boasted missions of the Society into foreign countries, 
instead of tending to diffuse the doctrines or the spirit. of 
Christianity among rude and unenlightened nations, have in 
reality been productive of a contrary effect; that, jealous of 
all authority except their own, the Jesuits have proved them- 
selves, by precept and example, absolutely hostile both to 
piety and episcopacy; and that, while they have boasted of 
being the friends and supporters of both, they have in fact 


discouraged the culture of the one and resisted the establish- 
ment of the other. 


* Urban Serry, Secretary to the Congregation de propaganda 
Fide, thus exposed to Pope Innocent XI. the state of Christianity 
throughout the world: ‘‘ The Holy Apostolic See” (says he) 
‘< resolved, in order to promote religion in China, Cochin China, 
Camboya, Tonquin, and other kingdoms, to send them bishops 
to instruct the natives, and ordain priests, it being impossible to 
send labourers from Europe in sufficient numbers.” After stating 
that this was what Pope Alexander VII. had done, in appointing 
Palu bishop of Heliopolis, Lambert bishop of Beryta, and Co- 
rolandi bishop of Metellopolis, as his Vicars-Apostolic in those 
countries, Serry continues: ‘“‘ The Congregation is well aware 
what serious opposition they experienced from the Jesuits on their 
arrival in India: they could not endure to submit to these Vicars- 
Apostolic ; they seemed to have lost a large portion of their repu- 
tation, although they had once been directors of the people, and 
arbiters of their inclinations — a people who had known how supe- 
rior these bishops were to the Jesuits in probity and integrity. It 
was on this account that the Jesuits began to decry them in public 
meetings, and even in the churches: they proclaimed in circular 
letters that they would neither acknowledge nor obey them; thus 
occasioning a grievous schism: they caused it to be believed, by 
their address, that the bishops were intruders and heretics; and 
that all the sacraments administered by them, or their priests, 
were invalid and sacrilegious ; and reasoning from this principle, 
they maintained in their sermons, that it would be better to die 
without the sacraments than to receive them at their hands. Such 
was the pretext for the opposition and persecution of the Jesuits : 
they caused some to be carried to the Inquisition at Goa ; and made 
uae of the Heathen rulers for banishing others.” The remainder 
of the letter enters into a detail, as affecting as it is interesting, of 
the violence, the artifices, and the revolts of the Jesuits, not only 

ainst the bishops, but against the Popes who had given to the 

yeneral of the Jesuits the most strict orders to compel the mem- 
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bers of the Society to acknowledge and submit to the authority of 
these bishops; but all to no purpose. * 

‘ For more than two hundred years, in which those bishops, 
and others after them, were sent into India to establish the Ca- 
tholic faith, the Jesuits did not cease to revolt against them and 
the Pope. 

‘ The secretary of the Congregation, established upon the sub- 
ject of the Vicars-Apostolic in China, expresses himself thus, in a 
memorial presented to that congregation, on the 6th December, 
1677: ‘* Your Excellencies will have learnt from statements and 
letters transmitted by confidential hands, and from the last ac- 
counts on the subject, of which you have already received a copy, 
that the Jesuits’ persecutions of the Vicars-Apostolic and their 
missionaries have always continued from the commencement to 
this hour; that the Jesuits have never ceased to thwart and ob- 
struct the mission in the kingdoms of Tonquin, Cochin China, 
Camboya, and Siam ; in a word, in every place where these Fathers 
resided. The Jesuits have not contented themselves with perse- 
cuting the Missionaries of the Holy See in the East: they have 
done the same in Europe; at the court of France, and that of 
Spain ; at the court of Portugal; in Flanders; and even at Rome: 
so that this persecution is not the work of individuals alone, but 
of the whole Society, and there is little doubt that the General of 
the Society had his share in it.+ They have not been content 
with exciting persecution in India, but have rendered it general 
in all parts of the Christian world.” The memorial then details 
the facts in proof of this statement, and the means employed by 
the Jesuits in fomenting and maintaining so many persecutions, 
calumnies, and intrigues; of which it observes, their Excellencies 
had the proofs in their possession; and the persecution is traced 
to three motives of policy — “ The first is, that the Jesuits will 
endure neither superior nor equal wherever they may be, and 
that their privileges were uscless to them when the Apostolic- 
Vicars arrived : the second, a desire to conceal from Europe their 
proceedings in those countries; above all, the commerce which 
they have always carried on, and wish to continue, in spite of the 
Papal prohibitions, of which they were apprised: and the third, a 
resolution to prevent the ordination of native clerks and priests, 
in order that they might always remain at the head of those 
churches.” ¢ 

‘ Such a design could only have originated in pride and avarice, 
which desire to have neither superior nor equal, and to be at 


‘ * See the whole extract in Za Morale Pratique, Vol. iii. 
chap. 23. sect.17.” . 

‘ + See, in the Memorial itself, those facts which shew the pri- 
vity of the General of the order. The Jesuits who were accused 
produced the orders of their General, to which, in fact, they had 
done no more than conform themselves.” 

‘ + See this memorial at the beginning of the 7th Vol. of Anec- 
dotes sur les Affaires de la Chine.’ 
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liberty to amass, without judges, witnesses, or opponents, immense 
riches, by means of commerce, which is forbidden to ecclesiastics, 
and, above all, to the religious orders. The Jesuits have not 
scrupled, in furtherance of their views, to oppose and persecute 
bishops and others; and, when it answered their purpose, to de- 
stroy them. The Society has persecuted, in the East Indies, Palu 
and Marin, both bishops of Heliopolis; Lambert and Aleonissa, 
both bishops of Beryta; Didier, bishop of Auran; Bourges, bishop 
of Ascala ; Maigrot, bishop of Conon ; Lionne, bishop of Rosalie a 
Cigé, bishop of Sabula; Visdelon, a Jesuit, the bishop of Claudio- 

lis; Fouquet, also a Jesuit, and bishop of Eleuteropolis ; La 

eaume, bishop of Halicarnassus ; and several Vicars- Apostolic, 
sent out by the see of Rome, to govern the churches in India. 
The Pope’s legates, Cardinals de Tournon and Mezzabarba, were 
not spared; but they actually murdered the former; and Fabre, 
the superintendant of the mission to Cochin China, received the 
most injurious treatment at their hands.* ’ 


In the year 1643, the Jesuits claimed to be admitted as 
masters of arts into the University of Paris: but that University 
naturally refused her honours to persons not educated under 
her auspices; and the Jesuits persisting in their claim, as a 
privilege to which the Order was intitled, an appeal was made 
to the regal authority: when the University published in her 
defence some severe animadversions on the Society in two 
treatises, An Apology for its own Body, and Observations on the 
Memorial of the Jesuits to the King and Council. These produc- 
tions are quoted in the volumes before us, as evidence of the 
immorality and casuistry of the Jesuits ; and some curious and 
meine particulars are here detailed, though the charge may 
perhaps be in some degree overstrained : 


* In the Observations, (after threatening to publish a statement 
of the doctrines and practices of the Jesuits, already prepared, ) 
they declare themselves ready to prove, that ‘ there is no article 
in religion which the Jesuits have not corrupted, and do not daily 
corrupt, by erroneous novelties : that the scholastic theology has 
been depraved, by the dangerous opinions of their writers, who 
have had the approbation, or at least the connivance, of the whole 
Society ; that Christian morality had become a body of proble- 
matical opinions, since their Society had undertaken, by a general 
understanding, to accommodate it to the luxury of the age; that 
the laws of God had been sophisticated by their unheard-of 
subtleties; that there was no longer any difference between vice 





‘ * All the above facts are abundantly supported in the Ac- 
counts of the foreign Missions, Les Ane sur les Affaires de la 
Chine, Fabre’s Letters, and a variety of publications upon China : 
@ very good abridgment of these several persecutions may be found 
in Les Jesuites Marchands.’ 
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and virtue; that, by a base indulgence, they promise impunity to 
the most flagrant crimes; that there was no conscience, however 
erroneous, which might not obtain’ peace, if it would confide in 
them; and that, in short, their doctrines, inimical to all order, 
had equally resisted the power of kings and the authority: of the 
hierarchy.” 

‘ The University also published Les Vérités Académiques (a work 
of above 350 pages), in order to shew that the public would sustain 
no injury by the suppression of jesuitical instruction. In this 
work, the defects of the Jesuits’ system of education, both in the 
higher and lower classes, are exposed with much force and ability, 
as also tlieir mode of teaching philosophy and theology both 
scholastic and moral, with their errors in the government of the 
souls:confided to them, and the faults of their public preaching. 

* With regard to the excesses of the Jesuits in point of morals, 
the University observes, that it is the vice of the whole Society, 
and the universal spirit of the Order, that all who are not entirely 
ignorant of their manner of conducting themselves know well how 
flexible they are, as occasions arise, and that they are not more 
steady than the times and the circumstances by which they are 
governed. 

‘ It was precisely at the time that the Jesuits boasted in their 
memorial to the King, of their usefulness in public instruction, 
and of the injury that would ensue from the loss of it, that they. 
inculcated through their professor of moral theology, Hereau, 
the most abominable maxims, which he taught, vivd voce, and 
which the students copied from his dictation. The University. 
being informed of this, sent their rector with an assistant on two 
separate days, and seized the writings which were dictated by 
Hereau, and which were legally authenticated as such. 

‘ Among the abominations which they contained on the com- 
mandment, ‘“‘ Thou shalt do no murder,’’ the University selected 
some which it formally denounced to the Parliament, on 5th 
March, 1644; the first was as follows: “If I am slandered by 
false accusations before a prince, a judge, or persons of character, 
and I am no otherwise able to prevent the loss of my good name, 
except by killing the accuser clandestinely and in private, I may 
lawfully do it; and the same rule holds, even though the crime 
with which I am charged be true, provided it were concealed in 
such a manner, as that he could not legaily prove it.” Hereau 
simply required one condition, which was, that the accuser should’ 
be first warned to cease, and then, if he would proceed, he might 
be killed, not openly, on account of the scandal, but secretly. He 
further declared it lawful for a man of honour to accept a chal- 
lenge, for fear of passing for a coward: he expressed himself in 
an ambiguous manner, respecting the lives of kings, not permitting 
every one to kill him who has the lawful right to reign, and who 
abuses his authority to the injury of the people. The University, 
in ee the poison which lies hid under the words printed in 
italics, by the aid of the regicide docrines taught by the Society, 
shews that Hereau exposes, at least virtually, the lives of sovereign 
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princes, to certain authorities, to whom he pretends that the 
public interests are confided; and that, according to what these 
Fathers have taught, in order to judge whether the authority of a 
ruler is legitimate, it is not less the proper duty of the Jesuits to 
advise upon that question, than it is that of physicians to take care 
in a time of pestilence that necessary remedies are provided. 

‘ This infamous casuist further taught the lawfulness of females 


procuring abortion ; but a regard for decency renders it impossible 


to report what he has laid down on this head. *’ 


The author then details a variety of other particulars re- 
lative to the proceedings of the Society in the different parts 
of the world in which it had established itself, particularly 
in China, Malabar, Aleppo, Syria, and its other Asiatic set- 
tlements; whence it would appear that its doctrines and 
views have been uniformly inimical to all legitimate govern- 
ment, ecclesiastical as well as civil, and the preaching of its 
members subversive of every sentiment of rational piety and 
sound morality. He then proceeds to argue a point which 
we cannot but consider as far more difficult to establish, viz. 
that the Society has been an enemy to learning in general. 
On this head, more want of strength is betrayed than perhaps 
in any other part of the:work; the arguments of the author 
being unsatisfactory and unsupported; and proving little more 
than that the Empress of Austria, having determined to get 
rid of the influence of the Jesuits over the University of 
Vienna, confided into other hands the administration of its 
revenues and the regulation of its public discipline. <A 
memorial to the Pope from Megazzi, Archbishop of Vienna, 
is also adduced as evidence that, owing to the paralyzing in- 
fluence of the Jesuits, the whole system of public education in 
the University, together with literature in general, was fallin 
to decay. Now, if we grant that this memorial was perfectly 
correct in all its statements, and that the Archbishop himself 
was an unprejudiced and disinterested witness, (concessions 
which-others, perhaps, might be more loth to make,) still it by 
no means follows that, because the University was not at that 
time in a flourishing condition, therefore the Jesuits were 
altogether unfriendly to learning in general; or that, because 
some mismanagement, or some neglect, owing very possibly 
to temporary causes, had found its way into a Schaal af learn- 
ing over which they presided, therefore the views of the Society 





‘ * See the documents printed by the University in 1644, under 
the title of Reguétes, Procés-Verbaux,. et Avertissemens faits par 
ordre del’ Université pour faire condamner une Doctrine pernicieuse 
enseignée au Collége de Clermont.’ 
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itself were fundamentally hostile to the diffusion of science and 
the cultivation of letters. A similar argument might with 
equal reason be urged against Protestantism, if it were shewn 
that the students in either of our Universities had made a less 
proficiency in learning than was expected, or the opinion of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury had been given that the persons 
in authority had misconducted the affairs of the colleges over 
which they presided. 

Having taken this view of the general proceedings of the 
Society throughout the several quarters of the world, where- 
ever its tenets have been promulgated, the author carries us 
back to the several particulars respecting the internal consti- 
tution of the Order. ‘To the fundamental defects of the In- 
stitution itself, he very naturally imputes the growth of all 
om system of immorality and irreligion which his pages 

escribe. 


‘ It is to the Institute of the Jesuits, in common with their re- 
ligion, that the radical vice and corruption of the Society are to 
be referred: it will appear, on inspecting this Institute, that it is, 
in fact, opposed to all the rules of authority, and civilized life ; 
that its tendency is to erect the Society into a monarchy, or rather 
an universal despotism; to concentrate ae thing within itself ; 
to overthrow every obstacle, and to become the sovereign and ab- 
solute arbiter of all the dignity and wealth of the Christian world ; 
in fine, to produce the whole of those evils which the history of 
jesuitism records. 

‘ The Jesuits, from the first, aspired to universal empire. They 
saw, indeed, the difficulty of their enterprise, and were aware how 
many had failed in the attempt: they observed, that when any 
particular monarch had made the experiment, every other poten- 
tate was raised against him, and opposed his designs: they there- 
fore contrived a more skilful method; which was, to leave the 
sovereigns masters of their dominions, so long as they could do- 
mineer over those sovereigns, and create their own Vice-Kings, 
Vice-Princes, Vice-Dukes, in short their ministers; and thus 
become, in effect, the sovereigns of the world, by securing to 
themselves, insensibly, a species of moral government which should 
not offend the eye, but produce the same result. 

‘ As they could not prevail over other monarchs by force, in 
opposing them by sea and land, like other adventurers, they 
availed themselves of religion, as the mest effectual instrument for 
restraining the minds and inclinations of mankind, and of govern- 
ing them by a power apparently divine; which they employed in 
directing the consciences of kings, with a view to their own ends 
and interests. In order to their success, however, it became ne- 
cessary to proceed in the least alarming and most attractive way ; 
especially to conceal the artifices of their Institute ; to give it an 
adaptation to places and circumstances; to extend it to members 
of other orders, conditions, “= even religions, to laymen as well 
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as ecclesiastics, to the married and single, to bishops, popes, ems 
perors, and kings. It became essential that the constitution of the 
Society should be monarchical and despotic ; and that the whole 
exercise of the authority, and the direction of the revenues, shoul 

be united in the hands of a single chief; that all the members 
should be blindly dependant, in every thing, upon his absolute will, 
for their destiny, for the disposal of their persons, their conduct, 
and their property; for their doctrine, and mode of thinking on 
all points, in order that all might be one in their Society, and that 
the spirit of the head might be universally that of every member 
of the body; that no authority, temporal or spiritual, neither 
councils, bishops, pore nor kings, should effect any thing against 
the Society, and that it should be exempt from all their laws, and 
from all dependance upon them ; that the Society should unite in 
itself the privileges and prerogatives of all other societies; and 
appropriate to itself such rights as should give it superiority over 

1 other bodies; that it should be able to bind to itself all indi- 
viduals, and all bodies, without ever being itself bound in respect 
of them; and that it should always sport with obligations and 
engagements, according to the interests of the Society, and as 
circumstances should require: that money being the sinew of go- 
vernment, it should amass in the hands of its director, such pos- 
sessions and wealth as were necessary to its extensive views; for 
which purpose the Institute should offer all proper facilities : 
finally, that, in order to attract the world within its own sphere, and 
to arrive at general influence, it should, on the one hand, soothe 
the great and the luxurious, by palatable doctrines, by a conve- 
nient morality, and by principles friendly to the indulgence of 
every passion ; while, on the other, it should render itself terrible 
to every opponent, and even formidable to all who should refuse 
to join it; formed as it was upon maxims which enabled it to silence 
or destroy its opponents, and caused even crowned heads to 
tremble. ) 

‘ It was, accordingly, upon the assemblage and union of such 
extraordinary principles, that the Institute was formed, as will 
hereafter be demonstrated; and it was in reference to such a 
junction, that the King of Portugal observed, in the Mani- 
festo addressed to the Bishops of his Kingdom, in 1759, that “ it 
was easy without any great wisdom or talent to foresee, and pre- 
dict, that neither Christian nor civil society could subsist without 
a miracle, if the Jesuits were to continue.” — Let us hear, also, what 
he adds, on the double design of the Jesuits, in the formation of 
a monarchy composed of the Nostri, or their own members, and 
their labours to render it universal by the ruin of all others, under 
the designation of Externi. ‘¢ It cannot be” (says he) “ but that 
the licentiousness introduced by the Jesuits, of which the three 
grand features are falsehood, murder, and perjury, should not 
give a new character to the morals of the Externi (as the Jesuits 
call those who are not of their order), as well as to the internal 

overnment of the Nostri, or their own body. In fact, since these 
eligious have introduced into Christian and civil society those 
perverted 
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perverted dogmas, which render murder innocent, whiich sanctify 
falsehood, authorise perjury, deprive the laws of their power, de- 
stroy the submission of subjects, allow individuals the liberty of 
calumniating, killing, lying, and forswearing themselves, as their 
wlvantage may dictate; which remove the fear of divine and 
hun:2n laws, and permit a man to redress his own grievances, with- 
out applying to the magistrate; it is easy to see, without much 
penetration, that Christian and civil society could not subsist 
without a miracle. It was to be expected, that such pernicious 
maxims would most effectually dissolve the strongest bonds which 
could be formed, for preserving the commerce and union of man- 
kind ; that they an involve the world in continual opposition 
of sentiment and of interests, and excite perpetual and irrecon- 
cilable discord, instead of that harmony, without which human 
society must lose its consistency and security. On the other 
hand, these Religious, in order to promote the union and solidity 
of the Nostri, or their own Society, establish a sovereign govern- 
ment, so despotic and absolute, that the Provincials themselves 
cannot retard the execution of the General’s orders by delay, or 
any other means. These Pyovincials, far from being able to com- 
municate to those who are dependant upon them, the laws which 
regulate their decisions, are compelled, on the contrary, to con- 
ceal them with care ; all the subjects of the Provincials, from the 
novices to the professors of all the four vows, having no right to 
demand a sight of these Secret Laws, nor to require to be informed 
of the crimes for which they are punished, or even banished : they 
are not even allowed to make the slightest reflection on these 
mysterious laws ; they can never, in any way, avoid obedience to 
the orders of their superiors, however mortifying or opposed to 
their own opinions, without either exposing themselves to the 
severest chastisements, or being dismissed without remedy. The 
result has been, that, while the Jesuits have been able to intro- 
duce discord and disorder into the ranks of their opponents, they 
have themselves been all subordination to superiors, and union 
among each other ; being held together by the co-operation of all 
their members under one great head, for the support of whose 
authority they are mutually pledged ; and proposing to themselves, 
as their principal end, the erection of their own Society, upon the 
ruin and destruction of every other.” ’ 


The length of the above extract, which constitutes the 
greater portion of the twenty-fourth chapter, will oblige us to 
be more circumscribed in our notice of the succeeding sections. 
— In his developement of the internal frame of this singular 
establishment, the author lays some stress on that peculiar air 
of mystery which pervaded all the writings and regulations of 
the Order, and which appeared so essential to the ne 
of their designs. Hence he infers that some purposes must 
have been entertained which rendered concealment necessary; 
yet what need could there be of secrecy, if the cause of the 
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Society could be identified with that of truth and virtue, and 
its sole objects were to disseminate. religion and promote the 
best interests of mankind? The indefinite nature of the 
Institute, and the facility with which it could unite to itself men 
of all orders and professions, laymen, ecclesiastics, bishops, 
popes, emperors, and kings, is considered as a premeditated 
artifice in order to augment its influence, and to lay the 
foundation of its increasing power on a firmer and more ex- 
tended basis. It is moreover clearly shewn that the constitu- 
tion of the Society is purely monarchical, or in other words 
an absolute despotism; unlimited obedience being in every 
case due to the General, in whose supreme person are vested 
the whole authority, the entire property, the government, and 
the conduct of the institution at large, and of all its members 
individually. ‘The mode which the Society adopted, to 
induce the different sovereigns of Europe to range themselves 
under its banners, — namely, that of proposing to them the 
bait of a milder doctrine, a convenient and lax morality, and 
principles flattering to all the passions of the human heart, — 
while at the same time it employed the most ignoble methods 
of making itself formidable to all who refused its yoke, 
encounters from the present author the severest animadver- 
sions; and such conduct is well exposed by a train of reason- 
ing that is equally supported by its own'solidity, and by the 
weight of those historical testimonies on which it rests. 

It is time for us, however, to approach to a conclusion. The 
question, therefore, for determination is, as we stated at the 
outset of this article, what proportion have the benefits derived 
from the Jesuits borne to the injuries which mankind has 
received from them? Into this inquiry the author has not 
entered, for he seems to deny a part of the premises on which 
it is founded, viz. that any benefits have accrued from them: 
but we are not disposed to coincide with him entirely on this 
point, and are rather inclined to concede to the Society that 
to some merit it may be intitled, on the score of the en- 
couragement which it has afforded to learning; since many 
of the profoundest scholars, the ablest theologians, and the 
acutest metaphysicians, have been educated within the pale 
of the Institute, and have been indebted to it for the literary 
eminence which they have attained. In America, moreover, 
we are willing to believe that the efforts of the Jesuits (in- 
dependently of all consideration of the motives which induced 
them to make those efforts) were productive of decided utility. 
Other systems of religious instruction, it is true, might very 
probably have proved more beneficial, and the professors of 
other creeds might have attained equal or greater success, in 
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reducing the natives of a barbarous country to a state of 


civilization and refinement: but, if it cannot be shewn that’ 


any such means of instruction were put in practice for the 
attainment of this beneficial end, the praise of having accom- 
plished it must remain due to those by whose exertions it was 
effected. If better instruments might have been employed, 
the only questions are, why were they not ? to whom are we to 
impute the crime of such negligence and delay? and to whom, 
on the other hand, must we ascribe the merit of zeal and 
earnestness in defending the cause which they had undertaken 
to advocate, and in so promptly executing the laborious work 
which they conceived it possible to accomplish? Such, and 
such only, is the limited portion of approbation which we are 
willing to concede to the Society, from a consideration of the 
benefits derived from it: but great and weighty will be the 
balance of evils to be placed in the opposite scale; so great, 
that an unprejudiced mind, we conceive, will find little dif- 
ficulty in coming to a decision with respect to the claims of 
the Jesuits to the suffrages of mankind, either for their past 
exertions, or on the score of what is perhaps still more 
doubtful, the probability of future beneficial effects from their 
restoration. 

That this question may be distinctly understood, we shall 
endeavour briefly to examine the merits of the Jesuits in a 
political and a moral point of view. If we consider them in 
the former light, the first idea, which presents itself to our 
minds, is founded on the danger of that notorious political 
evil, the imperium in imperio, the independent, self-consti- 
tuted, and arbitrary authority which, though in their 
infancy unwilling to avow it, they at last claimed and ex- 
ercised over all their followers. When we trace the progress 
of the Society through the different nations of Europe, we are 
unable to discover any political benefit which it has produced : 
it was the author of no wise regulations, it effected no re- 
formation of manners, it reconciled no great dissensions, it 
established no general tranquillity; —on the contrary, after 
having for some time experienced and judged of its effects, 
the minds of far the greater portion of the European 
sovereigns were alienated from the Society, and those not 
merely of the Protestant party, but such as were zealously 
attached to the Roman Catholic church. The King of Por- 
tugal, conscious of the crimes which the Jesuits had 
committed within his dominions, shut up their schools, and 
banished them from his territories by public decrees. Genoa 
and Leghorn, imitating this example, refused them an asylum ; 
and the republic of Venice and the kingdom of Naples did 
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the same. The Empress of Austria closed the doors of the 
University of Vienna against them. Lastly, Henry the Fourth 
of France was so By eens Ni of the pernicious influence 
which they exercised over the minds of his people, that he 
declared to the Duc de Sully that he must either admit them 
absolutely and without conditions, or reject them more abso- 
lutely than ever, and adopt every kind of severity towards 
them; ‘ in which case,” said he, ‘ they will conspire against 
my life, and I shall be constantly exposed to the danger of 
being either poisoned or assassinated: for these persons have 
an intelligence and a correspondence every where, and possess 
peculiar facility in influencing others to adopt their opinions.” 
It will appear, then, that the Society has given offence where 
it professed to lend support, and has either abandoned the in- 
terests or militated against the views of those whom it promised 
to befriend. If such have been the evils which it has produced 
among its earliest favourites and associates, where might be 
the boundary of its noxious influence, if it were again ad- 
mitted, among its adversaries ? Ought we not to consider it, 
moreover, as a corrupt branch of a corrupt tree; as the avowed’ 
enemy which it has hitherto been our glory to have defeated; 
as the offspring of a tyrant whose yoke we have boldly shaken 
off, and against whose arbitrary government we have success- 
fully protested in the brightest periods of our history? 

Reflecting, secondly, on the merits of the Society in a moral 

int of view, we cannot but fully agree with the author of 
this history that little would be gained, even if much were not 
lost, by any kind of coalition with an Institute of so equivocal 
and suspicious a character, whose steps have hitherto been so 
rarely marked by any thing but anarchy, corruption, and 
misery. An institute of human origin, purporting to be a 
friend to the cause of religion, and yet pretending (as it would 
seem) to set up its own views separate from those of Chris- 
tianity, — its own interest as the object to which every other is 
to be sacrificed, — and its own regulations as of greater obliga- 
tion than the laws of God and of truth, — can surely have but 
little claim to be ranked in the number of those salutary 
establishments which the wisdom of man has provided to 
controul the passions, to correct the errors, and to foster the 
virtues of his fellow-mortals. 

On this point, our sentiments are so firmly fixed, that we 
are unwilling to widen the breach between ourselves and those 
who may differ from us in the above opinion by farther 
enlarging on it in this place; and we shall close our remarks 
with some general observations on the remaining portion of 
the volumes before us. It consists chiefly of an appendix to 


the reply to Mr. Dallas, and treats of the education of the 
Roman. 
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Roman Catholics, and of the decided objection entertained by 
all the bishops and clergy of the church of Rome against the 
reading of the sacred volume, ‘ without their own unscriptural 
comments and glosses,’ and then are subjoined ‘ A few Extracts 
from the Report of the Committee of the House of Commons, 
printed in 1816,’ containing the examination of persons 
principally connected with the Roman Catholic schools in and 
about the. metropolis: from which it appears to be a funda- 
mental article of discipline in the church of Rome, that the 
Bible in the vulgar tongue should not be put into the hands 
of the absolutely unlearned; though it is the opinion of 
Mr. Butler, of Lincoln’s Inn, that an arrangement might be 
made for teaching children select portions of Scripture, 
without committing to their own hands the entire volume of 
sacred truth. 

After an impartial examination of this History, we cannot 
but consider it as very justly intitled to serious and attentive 
perusal. The matter is for the most part curious and in- 
teresting, and, although multifarious, by no means deficient 
in perspicuous arrangement. As we before intimated, the 
author has evidently bestowed on his volumes a considerable 
portion of accurate attention and deep research; he has been 
required to digest a great mass of evidence; and, though he 
has not always shewn sufficient discrimination in the selection 
of his testimonies, yet considerable ability as well as persever- 
ance are displayed in the general concoction of the materials. 
Regarded as an historical work, however, it may perhaps be 
judged to betray too much of the spirit of controversy to rank 
_ highly in that department of letters; and the author is too fre- 
quently found wandering from his path as an historian, in order 
to aim a more decisive blow at his opponent, as a polemic. 





Art. V. Mr. Moore’s Lalla Rookh, an Oriental Romance. 
[ Art. concluded from p.201.] 


Gurvscumer attention having been paid in our last Number 
to the tale of the Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, we have 
now to take notice of the second story in this volume, called 
Paradise and the Peri, which thus commences: 


‘ One morn a Peri at the gate 
Of Eden stood, disconsolate ; 
And as she listen’d to the Springs 
Of Life within, like music flowing ; 
And caught the light upon her wings 
Through the half-open portal glowing, 
She wept to think her recreant race 
Should e’er have lost that glorious place !’ 
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Such is the opening of this tale; and never did an intro- 
duction lead to 2 more enchanting and unclouded scene than 
that which follows. This, indeed, is a delightful summer- 
story; without even the threatening of a storm to obscure its 
beauties. We have here a fairy-tale, not only of exquisite 
elegance but of the purest and most benevolent moral effect ; 
from the perusal of which no human being, of any heart or 
any imagination, can rise unamused or unimproved. We 
can discover, from beginning to end, scarcely a fault of any 
importance either of thought or language; and the versifica- 
tion, although of a lighter texture than that of ¢ the Veiled 
Prophet,’ has its own continual and varied charm of music. 
In attempting less, it has performed more ; and, if the bow of 
Ulysses has not here been drawn, the bow of Camdeo, strung 
with its appropriate bees, has * dealt delicious death” around 
it in every quarter. — We hasten without farther criticism, or 
Fadladeenism, if the author pleases, to the best account that 
we can give of his aérial imaginations, and to the fairest dis- 
play that we can make of his highly finished descriptions. 

The. Peris, as our Oriental readers well know, had lost 
their place in Paradise; and like those, their kindred, who 
have lost their places on earth, they roam about in a sort of 
middle state, between divinities and mortals, until they are en- 
abled to rat to the best advantage. It is enacted in Paradise, 
however, or 

‘ ’Tis written in the Book of Fate, 
The Peri yet may be forgiven, 
Who brings to the Eternal Gate 
The Gift that is most dear to Heaven.’ 


Our Peri, therefore, sets out on the search; and, after 
several most oe adventures, she arrives at a field of 
battle, where a hero is shedding his last drop of blood in the 
cause of sacred liberty. With this precious drop she flies to 
Heaven: but alas! the gift must be ¢ holier far’ which gains 
her re-admission into that blessed place. Her next attempt 
is on the sigh of an expiring faithful betrothed bride, whose 
lover was dying of the plague at a distance from her, his only 
consolation: but who derived new and strong comfort from, 
the idea that she was safe in that very distance. She, however, 
comes to his death-bed. Behold her arrival ! 

¢ But see, — who yonder comes by stealth, 

This melancholy bower to seek, 

Like a young envoy, sent by Health, 
With rosy gifts upon her cheek ? 

Tis she — far off, through moonlight dim, 
He knew his own betrothed bride, 

She, who;would rather die with him, 
Than live to gain the world beside ! — 


Her 
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Her arms are round her lover now, 
His livid cheek to hers she presses, 
And dips, to bind his burning brow, 
In the cool lake her loosen’d tresses, 
Ah! once, how little did he think 
An hout would come, when he should shrink 
With horror from that dear embrace, 
Those gentle arms, that were to him 
Holy as is the cradling place 
Of Eden’s infant cherubim ! 
And now he yields — now turns away, 
Shuddering as if the venom lay 
All in those proffer’d lips alone — 
Those lips that, then so fearless grown, 
Never until that instant came 
Near his unask’d or without shame. 
«* Oh! let me only breathe the air, 
The blessed air, that’s breath’d by thee, 
And, whether on its wings it bear 
Healing or death, ’tis sweet to me! 
There, — drink my tears, while yet they fall, — 
Would that my bosom’s blood were balm, 
And, well thou know’st, I’d shed it all, 
To give thy brow one minute’s calm. 
Nay, turn not from me that dear face — 
Am I not thine — thy own lov’d bride — 
The one, the chosen one, whose place, 
In life or death is by thy side! 
Think’st thou that she, whose only light, 
In this dim world, from thee hath shone, 
Could bear the long, the cheerless night, 
That must be hers, when thou art gone ? 
That I can live, and let thee go, 
Who art my life itself? — No, no— 
When the stem dies, the leaf that grew 
Out of its heart must perish too! 
Then turn to me, my own love, turn, 
Before like thee I fade and burn ; 
Cling to these yet cool lips, and share 
The last pure life that lingers there !” 
She fails —she sinks — as dies the lamp 
In charnel airs or cavern-damp, 
So quickly do his baleful sighs 
Quench all the sweet light of her eyes! 
One struggle — and his pain is past — 
Her lover is no longer living ! 
One kiss the maiden gives, one last, 
Long kiss, which she expires in giving!’ 
This, too, fails! The story now becomes very interest- 
ing; and we are reminded of all the agitation of our youthful 
fancies, when we listened to the wild but heart-touching tales 
of 
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of Oriental invention. Here, with true delight, we can com- 
pare the author, in some of his happiest passages, to the best 

oets of our country; and we can say, with perfect justice, 
that Goldsmith himself never expressed a more sweetly 


natural stanza (if it may be called by so dignified a name) than 
these four lines : 


‘ Tis she — far off, through moonlight dim, 
He knows his own betrothed bride ; 
She, who would rather die with him, 
Than live to gain the world beside.’ 


Yet, notwithstanding all this sincerity, and self-devotedness, 
and excessive attraction, the spell is insufficient, and the Peri 
is again rejected from Paradise. Our readers will surely be 
anxious to know what can procure the pardon of the exiled 
wanderer. They shall be relieved from their anxiety; and, 
in their relief, they shall find supreme delight. The Peri 
flies away towards the temple of the sun at Balbec,— towards 
the sublimest shrine of the most beautiful of all superstitions : 


‘ Cheer’d by this hope she bends her thither ; — 
Still laughs the radiant eye of Heaven, 
Nor have the golden bowers of Even 

In the rich West begun to wither ; — 
_ When, o’er the vale of BALBEc winging 
Slowly, she sees a child at play, 
Among the rosy wild-flowers singing, 
As rosy and as wild as they ; 
Chacing, with eager hands and eyes, 
The beautiful blue damsel-flies, 
That flutter’d round the jasmine stems, 
Like winged flowers or flying gems : — 
And, near the boy, who tir’d with play 
Now nestling ’mid the roses lay, 
She saw a wearied man dismount 
From his hot steed, and on the brink 
Of a small imaret’s rustic fount 
Impatient fling him down to drink. 
Then swift his haggard brow he turn’d 
To the fair child, who fearless sat, 
Though never yet hath day-beam burn’d 
Upon a brow more fierce than that, — 
Sullenly fierce — a mixture dire, 
Like thunder-clouds, of gloom and fire! 
In which the Peri’s eye could read 
Dark tales of many a ruthless deed; 
The ruin’d maid —the shrine profan’d — 
Oaths broken — and the threshold stain’d 
With blood of guests! — there written, all, 
Black as the damning drops that fall 
From the denouncing Angel’s pen, 
Ere Mercy weeps them out again! 


¢ Yet 
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‘ Yet tranquil now that man of crime, 
(As if the balmy evening time 
Soften’d his spirit, ) look’d and lay, 
Watching the rosy infant’s play : — 
Though still, whene’er his eye by chance 
Fell on the boy’s, its lurid glance 
Met that unclouded, joyous gaze, 
As torches, that have burnt all night 
Through some impure and godless rite, 
Encounter morning’s glorious rays. 


‘ But hark! the vesper-call to prayer, 

As slow the orb of day-light sets, - 
Is rising sweetly on the air, : 

From SyRriA’s thousand minarets ! 
The boy has started from the bed 
Of flowers, where he had laid his head, 
And down upon the fragrant sod 

Kneels with his forehead to the south, 
Lisping th’ eternal name of God 

From purity’s own cherub mouth, 
And looking, while his hands and eyes 
Are lifted to the glowing skies, 
Like a stray babe of Paradise, 
Just lighted on that flowery plain, 
And seeking for its home again ! 
Oh ’twas a sight — that Heav’n —that Child — 
A scene, which might have well beguil’d 
Ev’n haughty Estis of a sigh 
For glories lost and peace gone by! 


‘« And how felt he, the wretched Man 
Reclining there — while memory ran 
O’er many a year of guilt and strife, 
Flew o’er the dark flood of his life, 
Nor found one sunny resting-place, 
Nor brought him back one branch of grace! 
‘¢ There was a time,” he said, in mild, 
Heart-humbled tones, — ‘‘ thou blessed child ! 
When young and haply pure as thou, 
I look’d and pray’d like thee — but now —”’ 
He hung his head — each nobler aim 
And hope and feeling, which had slept 
From boyhood’s hour, that instant came 
Fresh o’er him, and he wept — he wept ! 





Blest tears of soul-felt penitence ! 
In whose benign, redeeming flow 
Is felt the first, the only sense 
Of guiltless joy that guilt can know.’ 


We confess that we love, as well as admire, the feeling and 
the fancy of this virtuous and exquisite description. It has 
Rev. Juty, 1817. ae | been 
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been a theory of our earliest days, and it has not been con- 
travened by the observation of our riper age, that one of the 
best employments of the very youthful intellect is the perusal 
of fairy-tales! ‘ Hush — hush,’—we hear a whole host of 
goreers objectors, male and female, shrieking out their 

orror at so uncalvinistic an idea! ‘ What! fairy-tales! 
which have zo moral—zxo religion—no meaning what- 
ever |” — “ My good Lady Riggledum,” listen one moment to 
what we have to urge in defence of our opinion. Through 
the zmagination only the heart of youth is to be reached: the 
zmagination stands, as a sort of centinel, at the vestibule of 
the human mind, and admits or rejects any visitors that she 
chuses. What wise person, then, who knows the effect of 
bribing the porter, of giving vatls to the guardian of the very 
inlet of the mansion, would hesitate to enlist the zmagination 
in his service; to make the fancy the direct channel to the 
heart; and endeavour in future, as opportunity might occur 
and judicious choice decide, to fasten and to fix the ideas, 
so introduced, on the calm and calculating understanding ? 


‘¢ As fancy opens the quick springs of sense.” Pope. 


However this may be; whether our metaphysics be right 
or wrong; we are sure that in Mr. Moore’s present poem he 
has had a great moral object, and this infinitely more than 
compensates for any inferiority in conception or manner that 
may be observed in * Paradise and the Peri,’ when conspared 
with ‘the Veiled Prophet.’ It is impossible for any object 
to be nobler than the praise of penitence; than the encou- 
ragement and the exaltation of the timid and the despondent, 
to 


‘¢ View their own heav’n, and vindicate their birth.” 


We come next to ‘ the Fire Worshippers. ‘There is a spe- 
cies of poem which is entirely the growth of our own times; and 
we have often characterized it, in reviewing Mr. Scott’s produc- 
tions, (the first successful compositions in this novel manner,) 
as a sort of lengthened ballad, an attempt at varying and 
dignifying the Chevy-Chase style of our remoter ancestors. 
The modern metrical romance, as managed by our northern 
minstrel, is certainly little more than an amplification and an 
exaltation of the rude efforts of the earliest age of our national 
poetry. Within this limited circle, (a circle exclusively con- 
fined to a particular range of characters, manners, scenes, 
situations, and, we may even add, ideas,) the effect produced 
by the poet in question has been prodigious ; and, allowing for 
the gross and now generally acknowleged defects of his 
phraseology and versification, — with instances of ~~ “ 
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lected from all his writings, our unwilling censures have 
abounded, — still great indeed has been the pleasure conferred 
on a most numerous class of English readers, by such works 
as the Lay of the Last Minstrel, Marmion, The Lady of the 
Lake, &c. In the same track certainly, (with the exception 
of Childe Harold, and of his Satirical Poems,) but with a 
large increase of vigour and variety, Lord Byron has followed : 
but, far from binding his hearers down to Border-quarrels 
or Highland-histories, he has carried them over an ampler 
theatre of natural and moral description. He has dived per- 
haps deeper into the recesses of human depravity, and’ has 
wandered more widely in pursuit of the vagaries of human 
caprice: but we have still a thousand points of contact ; 
the like interest excited for bold unprincipled characters ; — 
the like veil of glory, and panoply of courage, thrown over 
selfishness, dishonesty, and cruelty. What are the Marmion 
and the Bertram of our own country but the Gzaour and 
Corsair of other climes, warmed to higher atrocity either by 
the more daring imagination of their poet or by the land of 
their birth? ‘That the moral, or rather immoral, result of 
adorning such beings with interesting attributes, — of not only 
failing to hold them up to detestation, but describing them as 
the lords and masters of the hearts of lovely at amiable 
women, —that the result of this system, on the male and 
male population of the day, must have been considerable, no 
person blest with a ray of reflection can possibly doubt. If, 
then, it really is a matter of importance what species of human 
being a popular poet endeavours to recommend to the interest 
and the attachment, even the momentary and partial attach- 
ment, of his readers, how shall we too strongly reprobate the 
prevalent practice of offering none but faulty, radically faulty, 
characters to our primary attention? In almost every popu- 
lar poem of the day, epic, or dramatic, or insignificant, the 
true hero, the real object of interest, is a scoundrel, and the 
heroine a 





*‘ something more 
Than decency will suffer us to say.” 


When this is the case, criticism cannot endure to descend 
to longer parley with the minor blemishes of barbarism or 
discor(, which may deface the grammar or perplex the 
rhythm of these irregular productions. It may regret, indeed, 
to see the metre of Gay’s Fables, the octosyllabic verse, raised 
into the disproportionate consequence of a vehicle for lofty 
passions and agitating events ; and it has this regret to express, 
but most thankful is criticism to Mr. Moore that he has ena- 
bled her to acknowlege that this is the on/y regret to be felt, 
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in reading his noble poem of ¢ the Fire-Worshippers.’ We 
could indeed have wished that so happy and even sublime a 
subject had been deemed worthy of the antient English couplet, 
or some one of the several majestic and harmonious stanzas 
which the great masters of our language have naturalized. It 
is to our ears tantalizing to hear animating sentiments con- 
veyed, grand or pathetic scenes described, and high-souled 
characters brought before our eyes and home to our hearts, 
in a measure fit only for a tale of Swift, or a fable of Gay: 
fit confessedly, therefore, for most excellent things of their 
kind, but sinking beneath the weight of such truly epic or dra- 
matic subjects as have been laid on it by the sickly love of 
novelty, which spoils the taste of our brightest men of genius 
in this bulky but debilitated ace of English literature. 

In our review of ‘the Veiled Prophet,’ a2 poem which we 
fear will be perused with feelings of admiration alone, and 
which will fall short of avy moral purpose, we were cautious 
how we betrayed the course of the story; and we should adopt 
the same caution with regard to the interesting tale now be- 
fore us, if it would not absolutely preclude the possibility of 
our quoting by much the most beautiful portion of the poem, 
we mean the catastrophe. Here the duty of not lessening the 
interest of an author’s design, by injudicious developements, is 
superseded by the paramount claim on our justice to present 
the best passage in the work to our readers. Yet, though this 
may be the best passage in ° the Fire-Worshippers,’ it has 
many companions which approach to its excellence; and, to 
bestow praise of a higher kind on this poem, we may venture to 
say that the whole spirit which it breathes is not only pure, lofty, 
and sacred, but that dullness and malignity themselves must 
combine their most matured and perfect powers to distort it 
into any thing objectionable. Here, indeed, is high and un- 
controuled liberty, and from our hearts we thank the author 
for it: here, too, is unfortunate love: but the former is so 
honourable and so manly, the latter so tender and delicate, 
that a new interest is added to the oldest themes; 


‘¢ Et decorat veteres lux modo nata locos.” 


Hinda is the daughter of Al Hassan, an Arab Emir, of the 
most violent and despotic character. As to Hirda, 


¢ Light as the angel shapes that bless 
An infant’s dream, yet not the less 
Rich in all woman’s loveliness ; — 
With eyes so pure, that from their ray 
Dark Vice would turn abash’d away, 
Blinded like serpents, when they gaze 
Upon the emerald’s virgin blaze! — 


Yet, 
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Yet, fill’d with all youth’s sweet desires, 
Mingling the meek and vestal fires 
Of other worlds with all the bliss, 
The fond, weak tenderness of this! 
A soul too, more than half divine, 
Where, through some shades of earthly feeling, 
Religion’s soften’d glories shine, ae 
Like light through summer foliage stealing, 
Shedding a glow of such mild hue, 
So warm, and yet so shadowy too, 
As makes the very darkness there 
More beautiful than light elsewhere ! 


‘ Such is the maid who, at this hour, 

Hath risen from her restless sleep, 
And sits alone in that high bower, 

Watching the still and moonlight deep. 
Ah! ’twas not thus, — with tearful eyes 

And beating heart, — she us’d to gaze 
On the magnificent earth and skies, 

In her own land, in happier days. 
Why looks she now so anxious down 
Among those rocks, whose rugged frown 

Blackens the mirror of the deep ? 
Whom waits she ali this lonely night ? 

Too rough the rocks, tov bold the steep, 
For man to scale that turret’s height ! —’ 


Hafed, however, the dreaded leader of the antient wor- 
shippers of the Sun, — those Ghebers, whose religious rites 
were the object of abomination and their persons of cruel 
tyranny to the Mohammedans, — unseen by the watchful Al * 
Hassan, and unknown by the timid Hinda, Aas ‘ climbed that #6“ 
turret’s height.’ They love! and, ‘as the course of true 
love never did run smooth,’ they are as cruelly separated as 
any Romeo or any Juliet, by the hatred of any parents. 
After some delightful but paintul dialogues between them, the 
dread discovery is partly made; and ‘ the Gheber belt that 
round him clung’ is shewn by Hafed to Hinda, although she 
yet is left in ignorance that he is the very Hafed, the chief 
object of her father’s horror. ‘The manner in which this last 
fact is discovered is most striking ; and the account of the sub- 
terranean passage by water to the hill of the Ghebers, with 
the battle which follows, among the rocks and woods leading | 
to the highest summit, where the shrine of the Sun is placed, 
excels every description of the sort either in Mr. Scott’s or 
Lord Byron’s works. We feel so sure of our ground in this 
assertion, bold as it may appear, that we shall even risk it with- 
out a quotation, and ouly refer our readers to the passages in 
question; hastening on to that point of the scene in which 
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Hinda, having been taken captive by Hafed’s folhowers, is now 
on her voyage homewards, dismissed by Hafed from scenes of 
danger and death, when his last retreat is betrayed to his 
Arabian persecutors by the treachery of a brother in arms. 

Amid the precipices, and wooded rocks, and blood-stained 
waters below, the vast multitude of the Mohammedans are 
perishing under the exhausted sword of Freedom: but the 
dreadful cries of the combat have now been exchanged for the 
solitary yells of some wounded wretch, dashed from time to 
time down the darkness of the ravine: 


‘ Those sounds —the last to vengeance dear, 
That e’er shall ring in Harep’s ear, — 
Now reach’d him, as aloft, alone, 

Upon the steep way breathless thrown, 
He lay beside his reeking blade, 

Resign’d, as if life’s task were o’er, 
Its last blood-offering amply paid, 

And IrAv’s self could claim no more. 
One only thought one lingering beam 
Now broke across his dizzy dream 
Of pain and weariness —’twas she, 

His heart’s pure planet, shining yet 
Above the waste of memory, 

When all life’s other lights were set. 
And never to his mind before 
Her image such enchantment wore. 

It seem’d as if each thought that stain’d, 

Each fear that chill’d their loves was past, 
And not one cloud of earth remain’d 

Between him and her glory cast ; — 

As if to charms, before so bright, 

New grace from other worlds was given, 
And his soul saw her by the light 

Now breaking o’er itself from heaven! 


‘ A voice spoke near him —’twas the tone 
Of a loved friend, the only one 
Of all his warriors, left with life 
From that short night’s tremendous strife. — 
‘¢ And must we then, my Chief, die here ? ~— 
Foes round us, and the Shrine so near !” 
These words have roused the last remains 
Of life within him —‘* What! not yet 
Beyond the reach of Moslem chains!” 
The thought could make ev’n Death forget 
His icy bondage — with a bound 
He springs, all bleeding, from the ground, 
And grasps his comrade’s arm, now grown 
Ev’n feebler, heavier than his own, 
And up the painful pathway leads, 
Death gaining on each step he treads. 
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Speed them, thou God, who heard’st their vow! 
They mount — they bleed — oh save them now — 
The crags are red they've clamber’d o’er, 
The rock-weed’s dripping with their gore — 
Thy blade, too, Haren, false at length, 
Now breaks beneath thy tottering strength — 
Haste, haste — the voices of the Foe 
Come near and nearer from below — 
One effort more —thank Heav’n! ’tis past, 
They've gain’d the topmost steep at last. 
And now they touch the temple’s walls, 
Now Haren sees the Fire divine — 
When, lo! — his weak, worn comrade falls 
Dead on the threshold of the Shrine. 
‘¢ Alas, brave soul, too quickly fled! 
And must I leave thee withering here, 
The sport of every ruffian’s tread, 
The mark for every coward’s spear ? 
No, by yon altar’s sacred beams!” 
He cries, and, with a strength that seems 
Not of this world, uplifts the frame 
Of the fall’n Chief, and tow’rds the flame 
Bears him along ; — with death-damp hand 
The corpse upon the pyre he lays, 
Then lights the consecrated brand, 
And fires the pile, whose sudden blaze 
Like lightning bursts o’er OmAn’s sea. — 
“¢ Now, Freedom’s God! I come to thee,” 
The youth exclaims, and with a smile 
Of triumph vaulting on the pile, 
In that last effort, ere the fires 
Have harm’d one glorious limb, expires! 


What shriek was that on Oman’s tide? 
It came from yonder drifting bark, 
That just has caught upon her side 
The death-light — and again is dark. 
It is the boat! —ah, why delay’d? — 
That bears the wretched Moslem maid: 
Confided to the watchful care 
Of a small veteran band, with whom 
Their generous Chieftain would not share 
The secret of his final doom; 
But hoped when Hinpa, safe and free, 
Was render’d to her father’s eyes, 
Their pardon, full and prompt, would be 
The ransom of so dear a prize. — 
Unconscious, thus, of Harep’s fate, 
And proud to guard their beauteous freight, 
Scarce had they clear’d the surfy waves 
That foam around those frightful caves, 
When the curst war-whoops, known so well, 
Came echoing from the distant dell — 
: U 4 Sudden 
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Sudden each oar, upheld and still, 

Hung dripping o’er the vessel's side, 
And, driving at the current’s will, 

They rock’d along the whispering tide, 
While every eye, in mute dismay, 

Was tow’rd that fatal mountain turn’d, 
Where the dim altar’s quivering ray 

As yet all lone and tranquil burn’d. 


Oh! ’tis not, H1npA, in the power 
Of Fancy’s most terrific touch 

To paint thy pangs in that dread hour — 
Thy silent agony —’twas such 

As those who feel could paint too well, 

But none e’er felt and liv’d to tell ! 

’Twas not alone the dreary state 

Of a lorn spirit, crush’d by fate, 

When, though no more remains to dread, 
The panic chill will not depart ; — 

When, though the inmate Hope be dead, 
Her ghost still haunts the mouldering heart. 

No — pleasures, hopes, affections gone, 

The wretch may bear, and yet live on, 

Like things, within the cold rock found 

Alive, when all’s congeal’d around. 

But there’s a blank repose in this, 

A calm stagnation, that were bliss 

To the keen, burning, harrowing pain, 

Now felt through all thy breast and brain — 

That spasm of terrer, mute, intense, 

That breathless, agoniz’d suspense, 

From whose hot’throb, whose deadly aching 

The heart has no relief but breaking ! 


Calm is the wave — heav’n’s brilliant lights 

Reflected dance beneath the prow ;— 
Time was when, on such lovely nights, 

She who is there so desolate now, 

Could sit, all cheerful, though alone, 

Aud ask no happier joy than seeing 
That star-light o’er the waters thrown — 

No joy but that to make her blest, 

And the fresh buoyant sense of Being, 
That bounds in youth’s yet careless breast, — 
Itself a star, not borrowing light, 

But in its own glad essence bright. 
How different now !—but, hack, again 
The yell of havoc rings — brave men! 

In vain, with beating hearts, ye stand 

On the bark’s edge — in vain each hand 
Half draws the falchion from its sheath ; 

All’s o’er —in rust your blades may lie ; 
He, at whose word they've scatter’d death, 

Ev’n now, this night, himself must die! 
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Well may ye look to yon dim tower, 
And ask, and wondering guess what means 
The battle-cry at this dread hour — 
Ah! she could tell you— she, who leans 
Unheeded there, pale, sunk, aghast, 
With brow against the dew-cold mast — 
Too well she knows — her more than life, 
Her soul’s first idol and its last, 
Lies bleeding in that murderous strife. 
‘ But see — what moves upon the height ? 
Some signal ! —’tis a torch’s light. 
What bodes its solitary glare ? 
In gasping silence tow’rd the shrine 
i. eyes are turn’d—thine, Hinpa, thine 
Fix their last failing life-beams there. 
’Twas but a moment — fierce and high 
The death-pile blaz’d into the sky, 
And far away o’er rock and flood 
Its melancholy radiance sent ; 
While Haren, like a vision, stood 
Reveal’d before the burning pyre, 
Tall, shadowy, like a Spirit of Fire 
Shrin’d in its own grand element ! 
“ ?Tis he !’’—the shuddering maid exclaims, — 
But, while she speaks, he’s seen no more ; 
High burst in air the funeral flames, 
And [ran’s hopes and hers are o’er! 

‘ One wild, heart-broken shriek she gave — 
Then sprung, as if to reach that blaze, 
Where still she fix’d her dying gaze, 

And, gazing, sunk into the wave, — 
Deep, deep,—where never care or pain 
Shall reach her innocent heart again!’ 


In the perusal of this unusually long quotation, we feel 
assured that our readers will find such unusual pleasure that 
they will not complain of its length. Here, however, we 
must close our extracts, and steadil refrain from the many 
tempting common-places which might be added to our list of 
similar passages in the first part of this article. Our office 
now demands its old unwelcome tribute of minuter criticism ; 
when, having discharged that necessary duty, we shall make 
some more general remarks on the character of this attractive 
volume, ‘ and bid farewell to gentle Lalla Rookh.” 

We suppose that the following trait, in the character of an 
unmerciful Arab, is not overcharged; yet it forcibly reminds 
us of the Hibernian story of a knife being stuck up to 
‘“¢ Lamprey” (the maker’s name at the end of the blade) in the 
** bread-basket” (the stomach) of an unfortunate fellow-coun- 
trvman, by an enraged son of Erin. 

‘ One 
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‘ One=— : 

who can coolly point the line, 

The letter of those words divine, 

To which his blade, with searching art, 
Had sunk into its victim’s heart.’ 


The grammatical ellipsis of the subjoined passage, be it 
ever so common, is still most unpleasing to the ear : 





‘ But know—'twas he I sought that night.’ 


We may observe, cursorily, that a large portion of the tale 
of ¢ the Fire-Worshippers’ seems to our fancy to have fallen 
into the manner of Lord Byron; more particularly as that 
manner has been exhibited in “ the Bride of Abydos.” Per- 
haps, some faint coincidence of scenery and situation may have 
contributed to excite this idea: but we must leave the. curi- 
ous and critical reader to judge of the fact. In Lord Byron’s 
drama of Manfred, which we have just perused *, which 
was written in a foreign country, and had not (we believe) 
reached England when Mr. Moore’s work was in the press, 
we observe a striking similarity of idea in a passage relat- 
ing to the record in Genesis, concerning the sons of God and 
the daughters of men. Indeed, this is not the only instance, 
by many, in which we have perceived the same vein of thought, 
and even an apparently studied imitation of style, in the 
brother-poets of the day. Mr. Moore, in this work, has, we 
imagine, frequently imitated Lord Byron; and Lord Byron, 
we are sure, of late has constantly sunken into the manner (if 
it can be called a manner!) of Mr. Wordsworth. 

The nerve and spirit of this poem are rarely stretched, or 
inflated, beyond the true bounds of the sublime: but perhaps 
there may be examples in which the dangerously approxi- 
mating borders of bombast are somewhat invaded. For in- 
stance, a battle in a storm at sea; 


‘ as if throughout 

The elements one fury ran, 

One general rage, that left a doubt 
Which was the fiercer, Heav’n or man.’ 


Hyberbole is indeed the sin which most easily besets a 
writer who is eager in his search for novelty ;— whose whole 
range of thought embraces a variety of unhackneyed objects; 
and yet we have great pleasure in observing that, both in lan- 
guage and imagery, Mr. Moore has a correctness of taste 
which effectually saves him from the prominent faults of 
several of his popular rivals. He seldom outsteps the proper 
and natural degree of energy that is required by the mareh 








* See the next ensuing Article. 
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of his subject; and, in Lalla Rookh, it is very possible 
to have the unmixed delight of reading page after page with- 
out a single check from expressions either loaded with too 
‘much ornament, or deficient-in due elegance. Among the 
few examples of the contrary defects, we may perhaps quote 
the extravagant declaration of Hinda, that ‘ she would kneel 
at the shrine of any God, for the sake of Hafed;’ which, 
although it may not mean much more than saying ¢ Paradise 
would be joyless without him,’ as she does say on another 
occasion, is yet very different in style and manner, and revolts 
instead of pleasing even those who are best disposed and best 
qualified to sympathize with the sufferings of the noble patriot, 
and the.gentle heroine, of this interesting story. 

We have given our opinion, in the former part of this 
article, concerning the poem which stands last in the collec- 
tion, or The Light of the Haram. It is, in truth, very inferior 
to all the rest; the song of an American humming-bird, 
which rather dazzles the eye than delights the ear. Though 
we might quote a variety of passages, exemplifying both the 
splendour and the frivolity which characterize it, we shall only 
observe, in conclusion of our verbal strictures, that such a line 
as the following would throw ridicule on any scene : 


‘ From the cool shining walks where the young people meet;? 


and that the exclamation ‘ Good Heaven! is another of the 
familiarities by which Mr. Moore has debased his liberal and 
refined style of composition. Much, however, as we eould wish 
that no line of this highly wrought volume could be found de- 
fective in accuracy or elegance, still more disposed are we to feel 
a depressing regret that, with the exception of ‘ Paradise and 
the Peri,’ no great moral effect is either attained er attempted 
throughout the work. ‘ Quorsum hac tam dulcia tendunt 2?” 
To what purpose all this sweetness and delicacy of thought 
and language, all this labour and profusion of Oriental learn- 
ing? What head is set pe in one erroneous notion, what 
heart is softened in one obdurate feeling, by this luxurious 
quarto? Alas! with the exception which we have made, 
not one. Oh! that the author 


*¢ Would stoop to truth, and moralize his song ;” 
would disdain the dull dislike of the times for all dignified and 


instructive writing; would chain their unwilling attention to a 
thoughtful and ennobling strain; and (as we before inti- 
mated) would -redeem our country from the disgrace of yet 
wanting a legitimate epic poem ! 
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Arr. VI. Manfred, a Dramatic Poem. By Lord Byron. . 8vo. 
pp- 80. 5s. 6d. stitched. Murray. 1817. 


TT UGH we have always been forward in testifying our com-" 

mendation of the high poetic talents of Lord Byron, we 
are equally sincere in now expressing a wish that he would for 
a time withdraw from public view, and curb, if not his facility 
of composition, at least his inclination to print. We offer 
this recommendation from a conviction that the pictures, which 
the bent of his genius prompts him to paint with so much 
strength and effect, are such that, from their very nature, they 
will pall on the appetite which they have pleased, and at last 
from mere repetition excite something like disgust. A few 
years may alter the tenor of the noble poet’s train of thinking, 
and produce some new effusion, which, novel in its design and 
executed with all his native energy, may delight and surprise 
his countrymen: but this effect will be completely prevented 
by the unceasing recurrence of his publications, such as they 
have ever been: the interest hitherto excited by his poems 
will subside; and fashion, or public taste, will transfer its 
admiration to some new bard, though perhaps possessed of 
inferior merit. 

We make these remarks, in connection with those which 
incidentally occurred in a previous page, (291.) the more 
willingly on the present occasion, because they are founded on 
the matter and manner of the noble author’s productions, not 
on the decline of his poetic conception or composition: for in 
fact we consider the drama of Manfred as one of his Lordship’s © 
most successful efforts in point of vigour of imagination and 
power of expression ; as more free than his writings usually are 
from occasional faults of language ; and as exhibiting a hero not 
absolutely ‘ monstrum nulla virtute redemptum a vitiis.” It is 
to the spirit and character of his works, then, that we object ; 
and much do we regret that he seems to be so little influenced 
by the remark of Cicero, which we recommended to his atten- 
tion on the appearance of his “ Juvenile Poems,” on discard- 
ing the imitation of those who seemed to delight in lamentations 
of their existence. Why does he not more nobly enable himself 
to add the best reason for non-conformity to such practice, by 
deservedly appropriating the proud words of the Roman orator; 
‘ quoniam ita vixi, ut me non frustra natum existimem ?” 

Notwithstanding the general praise which we have already 
assigned to this drama, and in spite of its power to excite in- 
terest, it has a family-liability to the objections which we have 
just offered; and it incurs the danger of fatiguing the atten- 


tion by keeping it too long fixed on one character, yt the 
| ero 
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hero of this is identically the hero of all Lord Byron’s other 
poems. His Manfred is little more than his Childe Harold, 
his Lara, his universal man; as discontented, as mysterious, 
‘as terrific a compound of crime and of sentiment, with the 
additional power of calling up “ spirits from the vasty deep” 
and various other places, which condescend to * come when 
he does call them.” 

The scene of this extraordinary production is ‘ amongst the 
higher Alps, partly in the castle of Manfred, and partly in 
the mountains.’ We are introduced first to Manfred in a 
Gothic gallery at midnight, and the solemnity of fhe place 
and hour is heightened by the still more sombre picture of his 
thoughts. We shall quote some of the opening soliloquy, in 
order to make our readers acquainted with the hero. 


‘ The lamp must be replenish’d, but even then 
It will not burn so long as I must watch : 
My slumbers — if I slumber — are not sleep, 
But a continuance of enduring thought, 
Which then I can resist not: in my heart 
There is a vigil, and these eyes but close 
To look within; and yet I live, and bear 
The aspect and the form of breathing men. 
But grief should be the instructor of the wise ; 
Sorrow is knowledge: they who know the most 
Must mourn the deepest o'er the fatal truth, 
The Tree of Knowledge is not that of Life. 
Philosophy and science, and the springs 
Of wonder, and the wisdom of the world, 
I have essayed, and in my mind there is 
A power to make these subject to itself — 
But they avail not: I have done men good, 
And I have met with good even among men — 
But this avail’d not: I have had my foes, 
And none have baffled, many fallen before me— 
But this avail’d not : — Good, or evil, life, 
Powers, passions, all I see in other beings, 
Have been to me as rain unto the sands, 
Since that all-nameless hour. I have no dread, 
And feel the curse to have ne natural fear, 
Nor fluttering throb, that beats with hopes or wishes, 
Or lurking love of something on the earth. — 
Now to my task.’ 


This task is to call up the ‘ spirits of the unbounded 
universe,’ whose appearance, it seems, he has the power to 
compel. After three invocations, a star is seen at the darker 
end of the gallery; and seven spirits sing respectively an ap- 
propriate strain, and then join in the following chorus: 


¢ Earth, 
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¢ Earth, ocean, air, night, mountains, winds, thy star, 
Are at thy beck and bidding, Child of Clay! 
Before thee at thy quest their spirits are — 
What wouldst thou with us, son of mortals — say >” 


The songs of six of these Spirits have not much spirit in 
them: but the Mountain-Spirit sings with better effect: 


‘ Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains, 

They crowned him long ago 

On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow. 

Around his waist are forests braced, 
The Avalanche in his hand; 

But ere it fall, that thundering ball 
Must pause for my command. 

The Glacier’s cold and restless mass 
Moves onward day by day; 

But I am he who bids it pass, 
Or with its ice delay. 

I am the spirit of the place, 
Could make the mountain bow 

And quiver to his cavern’d base — 
And what with me wouldst Thou?’ 


Manfred demands of them ‘ oblivion, self-oblivion :’ but this, 
unfortunately, is the only boon which they cannot confer. : 
He then desires to see them face to face, and the Spirit of his 
star appears in the shape of a beautiful female, which, on his 
attempting to clasp it, vanishes, and he falls senseless. A 
voice is next heard in a long and fearful incantation, in the 
style of the famed curse of Kehama, of which we shall quote 
only the concluding lines : 





By thy unfathom’d gulfs of guile, 
By that most seeming virtuous eye, 
| By thy shut soul’s hypocrisy ; 

a By the perfection of thine art 
Which pass’d for human thine own heart ; 
By thy delight in others’ pain, 
And by thy brotherhood of Cain, 
I call upon thee ! and compel 
Thyself to be thy proper Hell! 


* And on thy head I pour the vial 
Which doth devote thee to this trial ; 
Nor to slumber, nor to die, 
Shall be in thy destiny ; 
Though thy death shall still seem near 
To thy wish, but as a fear ; 
ef Lo! the spell now works around thee, 
( | And the elankless chain hath bound thee ; - 
10 ; er 


| ¢ By thy cold breast and weapent smile, 
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O’er thy heart and brain together 
Hath the word been pass’d — now wither !” 


This incantation was included in Lord Byron’s last publi- 
cation, * The Prisoner of Chillon and other Poems ;” and, 
by the intimation prefixed, it appears that this ** Witch 
Drama,” as it is there designated, was begun some years ago. 

The opening of the second scene is in better taste. A pleas- 
ing and pathetic melancholy pervades the sentiments uttered 
by Manfred as he wanders alone on the Alps, which makes us 
doubtful whether most to pity the mind that is a prey to them 
or to admire the power of expressing them so well; and the 
shew a capacity in the poet (for it is ever impossible wholly to 
disunite Lord Byron and his hero) not only for the most 
refined enjoyment but for superior virtue. We have not 
room for the whole, but we must not omit the following lines: 


‘ How beautiful is all this visible world! 
How glorious in its action and itself ; 
But we, who name ourselves its sovereigns, we, 
Half dust, half deity, alike unfit 
To sink or soar, with our mix’d essence make 
A conflict of its elements, and breathe 
The breath of degradation and of pride, 
Contending with low wants and lofty will 
Till our mortality predominates, 
And men are — what they name not to themselves, 
And trust not to each other. Hark! the note, 
[ The shepherd’s pipe in the distance is heard. 
The natural music of the mountain reed — 
For here the patriarchal days are not 
A pastoral fable — pipes in the liberal air, 
Mix’d with the sweet bells of the sauntering herd ; 
My soul would drink those echoes. — Oh, that I were 
The viewless spirit of a lovely sound, 
A living voice, a breathing harmony, 
A bodiless enjoyment — born and dying 
With the blest tone which made me!’ 


This soliloquy is closed with Manfred’s determination to 
rid himself of life: but, when in the act of springing from the 
cliff, he is seized and retained by a Chamois hunter,. who 
conducts him in safety to his cottage. ‘There the Second Act 
opens with a scene of much force, in which Manfred alludes 
to ‘some half-maddening sin ;’ and, in answer to a natural 
exclamation of his host, * Alas, he’s mad!’ he says, 


‘ I would I were — for then the things I see 
Would be but a distempered dream. | 

‘ C. Hun. _ What is it 
That thou dost see, or think thou look’st upon? 


. Man. 
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‘ Man. Myself, and thee —a peasant of the Alps — 
Thy humble virtues, hospitable home, 
And spirit patient, pious, proud and free ; 
Thy self-respect, grafted on innocent thoughts ; 
Thy days of health, and nights of sleep; thy toils, 
By danger dignified, yet guiltless ; hopes 
Of cheerful old age and a quiet grave, 
With cross and garland over its green turf, 
And thy grandchildren’s love for epitaph ; 
This do I see — and then I look within — 
It matters not — my soul was scorch’d already !’ 


He leaves the hunter; and in the next scene, where a 
description is given of an Alpine sun-bow, he calls up the 
Witch of the Alps, from his conversation with whom we are 
made acquainted with a little more. of his history : 


——‘ From my youth upwards 
My spirit walk’d not with the souls of men, 
Nor look’d upon the earth with human eyes; 
The thirst of their ambition was not mine; 
The aim of their existence was not mine; 
_ My joy my griefs, my passions, and my powers, 

Made me a stranger; though I wore the form, 
I had no sympathy with breathing flesh, 
Nor midst the creatures of clay that girded me 

~ Was there but one who but of her anon.’* 


Manfred then describes his daily ‘ pastimes,’ viz. ‘to breathe 
the difficult air of the iced mountain’s top,’—to roll along the 
torrent, — to observe the stars, — ‘to catch the lightnings till 
his eyes grew dim,’—and to ‘ pass the nights of years in 
sciences untaught.’ Having enlarged on these ideas, he thus 
proceeds : 


‘ Oh! I but thus prolonged my words, 
Boasting these idle attributes, because 
As I approach the core of my heart’s grief — 
But to my task. I have not ‘named to thee 
Father or mother, mistress, friend, or being, | 
With whom I wore the chain of human ties ; 
If I had such, they seem’d not such to me — 
Yet there was one 











* How different is the youthful picture of himself which Milton 
has supposed our Saviour to draw ! — 


“© When I was yet a child, no childish play 
To me was pleasing : all my mind was set 
Serious to learn and know, and thence to do, 
What might be public good: myself I thought 
Born to that end, born to promote all truth, 
_All righteous things."’ Paradise Regained, i. 201. 


‘ Witch. 
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* Witch. Spare not thyself — proceed. 

‘ Man. She was like me in lineaments —her eyes, 
Her hair, her features, all, to the very tone 
Even of her voice, they said were like to mine ; 
But soften’d all, and temper’d into beauty ; 
She had the same lone thoughts and wanderings, 
The quest of hidden knowledge, and a mind 
To comprehend the universe: nor these 
Alone, but with them gentler powers than mine, 
Pity, and smiles, and tears — which I had not; 
And tenderness — but that I had for her; 
Humility — and that I never had. 
Her faults were mine — her virtues were her own — 
I loved her, and destroy’d her! 





‘ Witch. With thy hand ? 
| ‘ Man. Not with my hand, but heart — which broke her 
} heart — 


It gazed on mine, and withered. I have shed 
| Blood, but not hers — and yet her blood was shed— 
I saw — and could not staunch it.’ 


This passage, obscure as it is, affords the most guidance. to 
the conjecture to which we are finally left respecting the crime 
of Manfred. After a grand picture of his despair, he refuses 
the offer of the witch to aid him if he will * do her bidding :” 

‘ I will not swear — obey! and whom ? the spirits 


Whose presence I command, and be the slave 
Of those who served me — never 


He then resolves to use his only remaining resource, ‘ to 
call the dead,’ and thus forcibly concludes the scene : 
‘ Within few hours I shall not call in vain— 
Yet in this hour I dread the thing I dare: 
Until this hour I never shrunk to gaze 
On spirit, good or evil — now I tremble, 
And feel a strange cold thaw upon my heart, 
But I can act even what I most abhor, 
And champion human fears. — The night approaches.’ 


The succeeding scene is the meeting of Nemesis and the 3 

three Destinies, in their ‘ way to the hall of Arimanes;’ where 
we are next introduced to that dread power, seated on a globe 
of fire, and surrounded by the spirits; whose hymn, 

‘ He breatheth; and a tempest shakes the sea — 

He speaketh,’ &c. 

rather too closely reminds us ofthe chorus of “ Great Jove in 
his chair,” in the opening of Midas: 

‘¢ When he winks, Heaven shrinks, 

When he speaks,” &c. 


Manfred enters, and, being ‘a magian of great power, and 
fearful skill,’ he is as disobedient to the tremendous personage 
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on the throne of fire as Lord Amherst is reported to have 
been to his Imperial Majesty of China. He demands that 
they should * call up the dead ;’ 


© One without a tomb — call up 
Astarte.’ 


She appears; and, after an address from him, of much beauty 
and pathos, she is induced to speak, but merely tells him that 
* to-morrow ends his earthly ills.’ 

The third act is chiefly occupied by the attempts of the 
Abbot of St. Maurice to convert Manfred. Of course, they 
are unavailing. In the Abbot’s second. interview, — the even- 
ing of the day of Manfred’s pre-disclosed death being at hand, 
—the spirits rise to claim their victim: but he, though ¢ he 
feels his soul is ebbing from him,’ defies their power: they 
disappear ; and he expires, uttering these words: 


‘ *Tis over — my dull eyes can fix thee not; - 
But all things swim around me, and the earth 
Heaves as it were beneath me. Fare thee well — 
Give me thy hand.’ 


In this act is a very beautiful address to the setting sun; 
which, however, we must exclude, in order to close our 
extracts with the following reflections on night, the softened 
beauty of which almost redeems the unpleasing wildness that 
precedes them : 


‘ The stars are forth, the moon above the tops 
Of the snow-shining mountains. — Beautiful ! 
I linger yet with Nature, for the night 
Hath been to me a more familiar face 
Than that of man; and in her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, 
I learn’d the lenguage of another world. 
I do remember me, that in my youth, 
When I was wandering, — upon such a night 
I stood within the Coloseum’s wall, 
"Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome; 
The trees which grew along the broken arches 
Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the stars 
Shone through the rents of ruin; from afar 
The watchdog bayed beyond the Tiber ; and 
More near from out the Cesars’ palace came 
The owl’s long cry, and, interruptedly, 
Of distant sentinels the fitful song 
Begun and died upon the gentle wind. 
Some cypresses beyond the time-worn breach 
Appeared to skirt the horizon, yet they stood 
Within a bowshot. — Where the Cesars dwelt, 
And dwell the tuneless birds of night, amidst 
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A grove which springs through levell’d battlements, 
And twines its roots with the imperial hearths, 
Ivy usurps the laurel’s.place of growth ; — 

But the gladiators’ bloody Circus stands, 

A noble wreck in ruinous perfection ! 

While Czsar’s chambers, and the Augustan halls, 
Grovel on earth in indistinct decay. — 

And thou didst shine, thou rolling moon, upon 
All this, and cast a wide and tender light, 

Which soften’d down the hoar austerity 

Of rugged desolation, and fill’d up, ~ 

As 'twere, anew, the gaps of centuries ; 

Leaving that beautiful which still was so, 

And making that which was not, till the place 
Became religion, and the heart ran o’er 

With silent worship of the great of old! — 

The dead, but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns.—’ 


It will be easily seen that this drama was never intended for 
representation, and it would therefore be unfair to criticise it 
as a theatrical effort. Our opinion of it as a poem may be 
collected from what we have already expressed; and, in 
terminating this article, we cannot refrain from repeating a 
hope that the time will come when we shall net associate with 
the muse of Lord Byron ideas of all that is terrible, gloomy, 


and forbidding. 





+ ——. + —— 


Art. VII. A Voyage round the World, from 1806 to 1812, in 
which Japan, Kamschatka, the Aleutian Islands, and the 
Sandwich Islands, were visited. Including a Narrative of the 
Author’s Shipwreck on the Island of Sannack, and his subse- 
quent Wreck in the Ship’s long Boat. With an Account of the 
present State of the Sandwich Islands, and a Vocabulary of 
their Language. By Archibald Campbell. Illustrated by a 
Chart. 8vo. pp.288. gs. Boards, Longmanand Co. 1816. 

Tas is in fact not so much the detail of a circumnavigator 

as the adventures of a young seaman, who, by a series of 
strange and disastrous events, has been reduced at an early age 
to extreme helplessness and consequent penury. In this state, 
after his return home, he was accidentally noticed by Mr. 

Smith, who dates from Jordan-hill, in Scotland, and discovered 

to have made a voyage round the world: when compassion 

and curiosity jointly induced Mr. Smith to draw up, and to 
publish for Campbell’s benefit, a narrative of that voyage, in 
which he himself is made to tell his own story, speaking in the 
first person. 

We learn that this son of misfortune was born at a village 
near Glasgow, and at the age of thirteen was bound apprentice 
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to the master of a ship. In 1806, he was pressed into a man 
of war, but made his escape, and entered as seaman on board 
the Thames East Indiaman, in which he sailed to China. 
There he was inveigled to desert, and to enter on board an 
American ship named the Eclipse, belonging to Boston, but 
which had been chartered by the Russian American Company, 
and was now bound to Kamtschatka and the Russian Ameri- 
can settlements, with a cargo of Chinese goods. The Eclipse 
sailed from the river Canton in May 1807, Campbell then 
not having quite completed his 20th year. In June, the ship 
anchored in the port of Nangasaki under Russian colours, but 
was strictly guarded there by the Japanese, and prevented from 
having any communication with the shore; though they sup- 
plied the voyagers with provisions. On the third day, the 

erican captain, seeing no prospect of being allowed to 
trade, made sail and departed. The Japanese were at that 
time much incensed against the Russians, who had invaded 
some of the southern Kurili islands. 

On July the 8th, the voyagers entered the harbour of St. 
Peter and St. Paulin Cssniahe, where they remained during 
a month. The monument raised to the memory of Captain 
Charles Clerke, the coadjutor of Captain Cook, and which 
was repaired or re-erected by Captain Krusenstern and his offi- 
cers, is noticed. The harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul affords 
the most perfect shelter from the sea: but, owing to the great 
height and position of the mountains, it is subject to heavy 
squalls, in consequence of which a very uncommon aceident 
had recently happened there. A Russian ship, named the 
Slawa Rossit, which had formerly been commanded by Captain 
Billings, and after him by Captain Sarytscheff, having loosed 
the sails for the purpose of drying them, a sudden squall laid 
her on her beam-ends, and she filled and went down. 

From Kamtschatka, the Eclipse sailed (in August) for the 
American coast, which she approached in a most unfortunate 
manner. The land was first made in the night, about ten 
o’clock; and, before the crew were well aware of any danger, 
the ship struck, but went on, and, the sea running high, she 
beat so hard against the ground that the rudder was unhung 
and the stern-post forced upwards. In less than an hour, she 
went to pieces. The long boat had been cleared, and the 
fastenings which secured her to the ship had been cut, when 
‘a tremendous sea precipitated the whole crew into the 
water, and the boat, having nothing to hold her fast, drove 
away. Fifteen men tried to save iiaiaives on one of the 
masts, and others got on the bowsprit. After thirteen hours, 
dreadfully passed, the Captain, one of the mates, and Campbell, 
landed from the mast: the rest had been washed away, oe 
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had yielded to their fate. Four men reached the shore from 
the bowsprit, but two of them expired almost immediately. 

The land on which they were cast was one of the eastern of 
the Aleutian or Fox islands, in latitude 5 4° 27’ N.: by Captain 
Cook named Halibut island, by the natives Sannack. The 
people discovered muscles and fresh water, and many things 
floated to the shore from the wreck; and they also found 
the long boat. 

* One or two of the seamen’s chests drove ashore, and amongst 
them mine; it contained only one shirt and my Bible, which I 
had put into one of those squares common in sailors’ chests for 
holding case-bottles, and in which it was firmly fixed, in conse- 
quence of having swelled with the water. I was at great pains in. 
drying it in the sun, and succeeded so well that I could read any 
part of it. It was afterwards saved from a second wreck; and in 
my future hardships and sufferings, the perusal of it formed m 
greatest consolation. It is still in my possession, being the only 
article I brought with me when I returned to my native country.’ 

Having saved much of the wreck, the Captain and his asso- 
ciates were encouraged to set about building a vessel large 
enough to sail to the Sandwich islands, where they did not 
doubt of meeting with American ships. ‘Towards the end of 
September, which was above a fortnight after their disaster, 
they were joined by a party of native Americans, who brought: 
them fish, and berries cured with seal-oil, which Campbell and’ 
his companions then deemed ‘ no small luxury; and, which 
was of more consequence, one of the natives kindled a fire 
(for they had been all this time without one) in. the following 
manner : 

‘ He laid a piece of soft wood on the ground, and took another 
within his teeth; between these he put an upright piece of a 
harder quality, which he twirled rapidly round with a thong of 
hide, as we would a drill; the friction soon kindled the soft wood, , 
and by placing it in dried grass, and blowing it, it burst into a flame. 
We lost no time in broiling the fish, and enjoyed the first com- 
fortable meal we had since the shipwreck. The next day about 
forty Indians, men and women, came and encamped. beside us ; 
they made huts for themselves, by setting up planks, leaning 
against each other at the top, and throwing earth upon them, over 
which they put a covering of grass.’ 

The natives shared all that they had with the wrecked sea- 
men, in the most liberal manner; and, a few days afterward, 
the Russian commandant of Oonalaska, having been informed 
of the ship’s loss, arrived at the place. 

In order to obtain some necessary stores for the equipment 
of the vessel which they were building, it was determined that 
the long boat should be sent to Kodiak, and Campbell went in 
her. ‘The crew departed with moderate weather: but ‘ about 
noon the wind freshened to a smart gale and the sea rose, fre- 
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quently curling over the stern in an alarming manner, till we 
adopted an expedient of which I fortunately recollected having 
read in the voyages of some Dutch navigators, who used oil 
to smooth the sea. Upon trying the experiment, it proved an 
effectual remedy. We lashed a keg of oil upon the taffrail, 
allowing’a small stream to run from it, which spread a scum 
over the surface in our wake, and completely prevented the 
waves from topping.’ 

They stopped at an island named Ungar, where was a Rus- 
sian settlement, which had undergone a dreadful calamity. 
‘ The whole of the male inhabitants, except the Russian over- 
seer and his son, and the Indian interpreter, having gone out 
to catch seals, about three weeks before this time, a severe gale 
of wind came on, which their slight canoes were unable to 
resist, and every one of them perished.’ 

Alexandria, formerly named St. Paul, is the chief place 
on Kodiak, and is the principal Russian settlement among 
the Fox islands. After having accomplished the business on 
which she was sent, the long boat departed from Alexandria 
to return to Sannack; and, in attempting to make this pas- 
sage, it was the fate of poor Campbell to be visited with 
sufferings far greater than those even which he had. endured 
in his shipwreek. It was now the month of January; and, on 
the second day after they had left Alexandria, bad weather 
forced the crew into a bay on the northern side,of Kodiak. 
The place yielded nothing towards their support; and, at the 
end of ten days, the dread of famine obliged them to put to 
sea again, in the hopes of reaching a settlement named Kar- 
louski, which lay at no great distance to the west. 


‘ On the morning of the 21st,’ Campbell relates, ‘ we launched 
the boat and stood over towards the main land. When about mid- 
channel we discovered that the boat had sprung a leak; at the 
same time a heavy fall of snow came on, accompanied with violent 
squalls. The leak gained so much upon us, that it became abso- 
lutely necessary to run for the nearest shore. Had the day been 
clear, we might have got back to the harbour we had quitted in 
the morning; but the snow rendered it so dark that we could 
scarcely see a boat’s length a-head ; we had therefore no resource 
but to put before the wind, and trust our lives to Providence. 

‘ The first view we had of the shore was most alarming ; we were 
completely embayed, with a heavy surf breaking amongst the 
rocks, whilst at the same time the violence of the gale, and the 
state of the boat, were such as to preclude any hopes of working 
out of the bay. We therefore turned the bow to that part of the 
shore which seemed clearest of rocks, and a sea carried us so far up, 
that, when it retired, we were left almost dry; next wave carried 
us a little farther, upon which the second mate imprudently let go 
the anchor ; when it retired we all jumped out, and reached the 
shore in safety. Upon the return of the swell, the boat — 
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round with her head to the sea, and being prevented by the anchor 
from driving farther up, she almost immediately went to pieces 
upon the rocks. 

_ © That part of the island on which we were cast was quite barren, 
and many miles distant from the nearest settlement, the path to 
which lay across mountains covered with snow. 

‘ After collecting what we could save of the wreck of the boat, 
we set out in search of some place to shelter us for the night, and 
fortunately discovered, at no great distance, one of those huts that 
are constructed for the use of the fox and bear hunters. It was too 
small to admit of a fire in the inside; but the number of people 
crowded into it rendered the cold less intense; and we lighted a 
fire in the open air, at which we made ready our provisions.’ 


They now deliberated whether to attempt their way to Kar- 
louski across the mountains, or by going along-shore at low 
water: but the danger of travelling over the snow made them 
prefer the latter. On the morning of the 22d, they quitted 
the hut. 


‘ Having proceeded some distance, we were interrupted a a 
reef of rocks, over which it was necessary to wade. I was provided 
with strong seal-skin boots, but unfortunately, in crossing, they 
were filled with water, which, the cold being so severe, the exer- 
cise of walking did not prevent from freezing. In ashort time I 
lost all feeling in my feet, but was able to a up with my com- 
panions, till our progress along shore was completely stopped by a 
mountain which projected into the sea. Finding it impossible to 
get round the base, we attempted to climb over the summit. It 
was very steep, and in many places crusted with ice. I had by this 
time entirely lost the power of my feet, and, with all my exertions, 
was unable to keep pace with my companions. In many places I 
was forced to dig steps in the ice and snow, with a pair of boots I 
had on my hands for that purpose. At length, after great labour 
and fatigue, I gained what I imagined to be the summit ; it proved, 
however, to be little more than half-way up, and the higher part of 
the mountain was quite inaocessible. I endeavoured to descend 
again; but in a short time found that the state of my feet rendered 
the attempt unavailing. I had no alternative but to slide down ; 
and therefore throwing away the boots, and placing my hands be- 
hind me, to direct my course, I came down with such velocity, 
that, at the foot of the hill, I sunk at least ten feet into the frozen 
snow. I was at first almost suffocated, till I made a little room by 
pressing the snow from me. I called as loud as I was able for as- 
sistance, but could not make my companions hear me, although I 
heard their voices perfectly well calling upon me. I at length re- 
lieved myself, by compressing the snow till it beeame sufficiently 
hard to bear my weight. I then planted my feet into it, and reached 
the surface. We turned back, and endeavoured to proceed by a 
valley which lay behind the mountain. My feet by this time were 
frozen, never to recover; and I was so ill able to ascend, that I 
was frequently blown over by the wind, and sometimes driven a 
considerable way down the hill.’ 
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These poor fellows were thus obliged to pass the long winter- 
night in the open air; which, Campbell says, ‘ was a most 
unfortunate circumstance for me, for had I reached the hut 
and got my feet dried, they would in all likelihood have re- 
covered. It blew hard, and the night was piercingly cold. 
We returned to the valley, where there was some shelter from 
the wind.’ The next day, Campbell followed his companions 
as well as the state of his feet would permit: but a craggy rock, 
nearly perpendicular, was to be passed ; and, as he says, ‘ my 
feet were of no use in climbing, and I was obliged to drag 
myself up by my hands, in doing which they also were frozen.’ 
Still he was able to reach a hut which was a few miles farther 
on, but after that day he never again walked on his feet. 

All possible care was taken of Campbell at Karlouski: 
but, from the want of medical assistance, his feet and hands 

an to mortify, on which account he was put into a whale- 
skin boat which was bound to Alexandria. ‘ The frame of 
this boat was so slight that when between the waves she was 
bent into a deep curve, and whilst on the top of the wave the 
two ends were as much depressed.’ On arriving at Alex- 
andria, he was immediately carried to the hospital; on the 
next day, the surgeon cut off one finger, and a joint of an- 
other was afterward removed: but the rest recovered. 


‘ Finding no favourable symptoms in my feet, the surgeon in- 
formed me I must submit to lose them in order to save my life. I 
had no idea that the case was so hopeless, and was not prepared 
for such an alternative. I requested three days to consider. At 
the end of that time I told him I had made up my mind, and would 
submit to the operations. Accordingly, he amputated one of them 
on the 15th March, and the other on the 17th April following. Un- 
fortunately for me he cut them off below the ancle joint, from a 
wish to take as little away as possible; the sores extended above 
the place, and have never completely healed. By the month of 
August I could creep about on my hands and knees.’ 


The case of Campbell excited great compassion, and he 
was treated with the utmost humanity. In the small remote 
settlement of Alexandria, and which cannot be supposed to be 
very rich, the Russian governor, M. Baranoff, and the officers 
of the garrison and of the ships in the harbour, entered into a 
subscription for his relief, which amounted to 180 rubles, or 
451., the ruble being about 4s. in value. : 

. When poor Campbell was tolerably recovered, he was em- 
ployed to teach eight young natives the English language, in 
order to qualify them fo act as interpreters between the Russians 
and the Americans or English, whose ships, the former espe- 
cially, frequently touch at the Russian settlements. Many 
Russians, in both their Kamtschatkan and their American 
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settlements, are married to native women ;— a very general 
custom in settlements founded on usurpation or conquest. 
‘The Dutch seem to have followed this practice the least of any 
people, the Portuguese the most, and they were chiefly enabled 
by it to maintain their dominion so long in the East Indies. 
A school was now established at Alexandria for instructing the 
children of the natives in the Russian language, writing, and 
arithmetic; and, ‘ as far as I may judge from the children 
which were under my care,’ says Campbell, * there is little 
difficulty in teaching them these acquirements.’ 

The Russian ship Neva, in which Captain Lisianski had 
sailed round the world, had been again sent to the north-west 
coast of America, and came at this time to Kodiak: where she 
was ordered to prepare for a voyage to the Sandwich islands. 
‘It would appear that the Russians had determined to form a 
settlement upon these islands ; at least, preparations were made 
for the purpose; and I was informed by the commandant, 
that, if I chose, I might get a situation as interpreter. The 
ship had a house in frame on board, and intimation was given 
that volunteers would be received; none, however, offered ; 
and I never observed that any other steps were taken in this 
affair.” ‘Thinking that he might find opportunities of going 
from the Sandwich islands to either Europe or America, 
Campbell asked to be taken as a passenger in the Neva, which 
was granted ; and in January 1809 he was landed at the island 
of Wahoo, and was received into the protection of Tamena, 
one of the two wives of Tamaahmaah, the King of the 
Sandwich islands. Here he remained thirteen months; 
and the rest of his book is almost wholly occupied with de- 
scriptions of the manners, customs, and language of these 
islanders, and of events relative to them. As we have spoken 
rather at length of the adventures related in the former part, 
we must content ourselves with saying very little more of this 
than, generally, that we find in it some new and entertaining 
information. Campbell was in much favour, being useful as 
a sail-maker ; a business which he understood, but by which 
he cannot maintain himself in his native country, being unable 
to hold a bolt-rope with his mutilated hand. Before, how- 
ever, he had adopted a sea-life, he had been bound apprentice 
to a weaver ; and he had now the ingenuity to make himself 
a loom, with which he produced to Tamaahmaah a piece of 
canvas of his own weaving, the threads being the fibres of a 
plant of which the natives make fishing-lines. The Kin 
ce ery gave him land, the produce of which support 
him; and he lived with one of his countrymen, a North 
Briton named Stevenson, who had been a convict and had 
escaped from New South Wales, it should seem unfortunately 
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for the Sandwich islanders, as he introduced among them the 
art of distilling a spirit from a root which is here called the 
tee-root. ‘The natives have great readiness of apprehension ; 
and Campbell says, ‘ it is astonishing how soon they learn 
any useful art from their visitors. Many are employed as 
carpenters, coopers, and blacksmiths, and do their work as 
well as Europeans. In the King’s forge there were none but 
native blacksmiths: they had been taught by the armourer of 
a ship who quitted the island while I was there.’ 7 


{n February 1809, a South-sea whaler, named the Duke of 


Portland, commanded by Captain Spence, bound for Eng- 
land, put in at the Sandwich islands; and Campbell asked 
ermission of ‘Tamaahmaah to take passage in her, which was 
not refused: indeed, it seems that, though this chief has always 
been desirous of having Europeans with him, he never detained 
any one contrary to his inclination. Tamaahmaah sent by 
Capiain Spence a present for the King of England, consisting 
of a handsome cloak of feathers; accompanied by a letter, the 
purport of which was, the author says, ‘ to remind the King of 
Captain Vancouver’s promise that a man of war, with brass 
ns, ‘and loaded with European articles, should be sent to 
im;’ and we have heard that directions have been given for 
a small vessel to be sent from New South Wales to Tamaah- 
maah. — Campbell takes leave of the Sandwich islands with 
expressions of gratitude creditable to the dignity of ‘Tamaah- 
maah and to his own feelings. ‘ It will be believed,’ he says, 
‘that I did not leave Wahoo without deep regret. I had 
been thirteen months upon the island, and had experienced 
nothing but kindness and friendship from all ranks — from my 
much honoured master, the King, down to the lowest native.’ 
Our unfortunate voyager sailed in the ‘Duke of Port- 
land round Cape Horne, and to Rio Janeiro; where, on 
account of his legs getting into a bad state, he was obliged to 
stay. The American consul procured for him admission 
into the Portuguese hospital, and the Captain and crew of the 
ship made a sabsttiption for him to the amount of fifty dollars : 
‘ they did not,’ he says, ‘ leave me unprovided in a strange 
country.’ He remained during twenty-two months at Brasil, 
whence he sailed in a vessel bound to Scotland, and arrived in 
the Clyde in April 1812. 

An appendix contains a small vocabulary of the Sandwich- 
island-language; together with other papers deserving notice. 
No. 2. is a statement of the case of Campbell, in the manner 
of a certificate, which was given to him by the surgeon under 
whose care he was placed at Kodiak, with the benevolent in- 
tention that it might conduce to his future support. It is with 
much satisfaction that we find so worthy a testimonial of the 
care, 
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care, attention, and humanity, with which his patient was 
treated in the hospital at Alexandria, since it fully obviates 
any impression of an opposite nature which might have arisen 
from an inadvertent expression used by the editor in another 
part of the book. No. 3. of the Appendix is a short historical 
account of the Sandwich islands; and No. 4. is a relation of 
the dispute which happened between the English at Canton 
and the Chinese, in 1807, extracted from the news-papers. 

In conclusion, we have to remark that the whole conduct of 
this young seaman displays resignation, and a disposition to be 
contented under the most heavy calamities; which doubtless 
has contributed, and probably as much as the misery of his 
condition, to interest in his behalf all who have seen him. 
Considering his situation, as well as the information and 
entertainment contained in his account, we scruple not to say 
that the purchase of it will be no unprofitable act of charity. 





Art. VIII. Comic Dramas, in Three Acts. By Maria Edge- 
worth, Author of ‘“‘ Tales of Fashionable Life,” &c. &c. 12mo0. 
pp- 381. 7s. Boards. Hunter. 1817. 


W HEN a traveller is acquainted with his way, and knows the 

path before him to be pleasant, he shews a want of policy 
if he wanders into unexplored tracts on the speculation of arriv- 
ing at his journey’s end by a shorter progress. ‘That expect- 
ation is generally disappointed; and he has often to retrace 
his steps, and to return to the main road, which he perhaps 
finds it difficult to regain. Such is a frequent result, whether 
the journey be in search of pleasure, of health, of riches, or 
of fame; and the adventurer in either of these pursuits, par- 
ticularly in the last, if he fails in his new attempt, too often 
dissipates that which he has already acquired. We do not, 
therefore, agree with those who have recommended Miss 
Edgeworth to deviate from the path in which she has trodden 
so well, and to venture on one to the intricacies of which she 
has been unaccustomed. If she had been guided solely by 
her own good sense and good taste, we are inclined to con- 
jecture that the little volume before us would have been 
superseded by a production similar to those by which she has 
before obtained the applause and esteem of her country; 
and we are glad that it has already been followed by another 
publication of that nature. Miss Edgeworth’s talents are not 
strictly dramatic; because, though her dialogue is frequently 
excellent, and her wit always ready, she has not the necessary 
art of compressing within a small compass incidents suf- 
ficiently important and attractive to form the plot of a play ; 


nor characters marked with sufficient strength and distinctness 
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‘to support its interest. Her fable and her /abule persone 


require a more gradual developement than the extent of a 
comedy will allow. 

The dramas before us exemplify the truth of these remarks. 
They would form good underplots of a play: but their texture 
is too fragile, their materials are too simple, and their interest is 
too slight, to support a complete drama. We are presented 
with three, of which two are entirely Irish, and contain many 
humourous, and, we doubt not, correct illustrations of national 
peculiarities. We therefore felt more strongly our regret that 
they should be wasted here instead of adorning one of Miss E.’s 
tales, inswhich they would have appeared with so much more 
effect, and been read with so much more pleasure. 

¢ Love and Law’ is the title of the first drama; and it is de- 
voted to the loves of Randal Rooney and Honor M‘Bride, 
the Romeo and Juliet of Ballynavogue and Ballynascraw, being 
the son and daughter of the rival factions of those villages. 
Nothing more tragic occurs, however, than a few broken 
heads in a fight at a fair. The Paris of the play is a 
— distiller, who is a sort of Irish counshillor ; and the 
other characters are Pat Coxe his clerk, —Catty Rooney, a liti- 
gious.scold, but warm hearted, — a consequential magistrate, — 
and some others of less importance. —The second drama 
is founded on the choice made by a minor between ‘ The 
two Guardians,’ named in his father’s will, and would make 
a fair companion to the little dramas in ‘“ the Children’s 
Friend.”—The last is called ‘ The Rose, Thistle, and Shamrock,’ 
and is by far the best; although the plot is perhaps more 
simple, and the characters are principally of the lower class. 
An English gentleman, desirous of providing for Gilbert a 
faithful servant, undertakes to use his interest with his late 
ward, an Irish heiress just of age, to obtain for him a new 
inn just built on her estate. Gilbert is in love with a young 
and poor damsel, whose brother has written a song in praise 
of the heiress. This song is unfortunately procured’ by 
Christy Gallagher, the drunken landlord of the old inn; 
who, being a candidate for the new inn, attaches it as his 
own to his memorial to the lady, and she in consequence 
promises to grant the poet’s petition: but the fraud is exposed 
in the end, and the favourites of course become tenants of the 
inn. The other characters introduced are the bashful English 
servant, a modest Irish lass, the drunken and cunning landlord, 
with his conceited and idle daughter, who has been to the danc- 
ing-school of Ferrinafad, and an honest Scotch drum-major. 
Several very entertaining scenes occur, from which, for the 
amusement of our readers, we shall select a part of one. It will 


be perceived, however, that its excellence is not altogether 
dramatic, 
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dramatic, but consists in Miss Edgeworth’s usual skilful re- 
presentation of Irish character, slovenliness, and poverty. 
The scene is the parlour of the old inn, where Miss Florinda 
Gallagher is dressing herself in preparation for the arrival of 
the Scotch drum-major, whom she is in hopes of captivating. 
Her clothes are thrown about the floor, and the disorder is 
increased by her father ; who, in his search for his key of the 
spirits, has emptied the chest containing her dresses, finds 
a quantity of apples, and calls Biddy, the servant, to take 
directions for making them into a pie: 
‘ Enter Biddy, running with a ladle in her hand. 


‘ Christy. Drop whatever you have in your hand, and come 
here, and be hanged to you. And had you no ears to your head, 
Biddy ? | | 

‘ Biddy. Sure I have, Sir—ears enough. Only they are 
bothering me so without, that pig and the dog fighting, that I 
could not hear ye calling at-all-at-all.— What is it? — For I’m 
skimming the pot, and can’t lave it. (Miss Gallagher goes on 
dressing. 

‘ Christy. It’s only these apples, see !— You'll make me an 
apple-pie, Biddy, smart. 

‘ Biddy. Save us, Sir! — And how will I ever get time, when 
I’ve the hash to make for them Scotch yet? Nor can I tell, for 
the life of me, what it was I did with the onions and scallions 
neither, barring by great luck they’d be in and under the press 
here, (Running to look under the press) which they are, praised be 
God! in the far corner. (Biddy stretches her arm under the press.) 

‘ Christy. There’s a nice girl, and a cute cliver girl, worth a 
dozen of your Ferrinafads. 

(Biddy throws the onions out while he speaks.) 

‘ Miss G. Then she’s as idle a girl as treads the earth, in or 
out of shoe-leather, for there’s my bed that she has not made yet, 
and the stairs with a month's dust always! and never ready by 
any chance to do a pin’s worth for one, when one’s dressing. 

(A drum heard ; the sound seems to be approaching near.) 


; Christy. Blood ! the last row] of the drum, and I not got the 
kay of the spirits. 

‘ Miss G. Oh, saints above! what’s gone with my plaid scarf? 
— and my hair behind, see! 

Miss Gallagher twists up her hair behind.— Biddy panes up 
the onions into her apron, and exit hastily. — Christy runs 
about the _ in a rman rf bi ring ong d and 
over every thing, repeating — The kay! the kay! the kay! 

‘ Christy. For get ad be had for ean Scotch, aad 
the bottled beer too for them English ; and how will I get all or 
any without the kay ? Bones, and distraction ! 

« Miss G. And my plaid hanke’cher that must be had, and 
where will I find it ?—in the name of all the damons in this chaos 
you’ve made me out of the chist, father? And how will I git all in 


in, before the drum-major’s in it ? - . 
— , ‘ Christy. 
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¢ Christy. (Sweeping up a heap of things in his arms, and throw. 
ing them into the chest.) Very asy, sure! this ways. 

‘ Miss G. (Darting forward.) There’s the plaid handke’cher. 
( She draws it out from the heap under her father’s arm, and smooths it 
on her knee.) But, oh! father, howyou are making hay of my things ! 

‘ Christy. Then I wish I could make hay of them, for hay is 
much wanting for the horses that’s in it. 

‘ Miss G. (Putting on her plaid edd Weary on these pins! 
that I can’t stick any way at all, my hands all trimble so.— Biddy! 
Biddy! Biddy! Biddy, can’t ye? — ( Re-enter Biddy, looking beunl- 
wre Just pin me behind, girl — smart. 

* Christy. Biddy, is it? — Biddy, girl, come over and help me 
tramp down this hay. — (Christy jumps into the chest.) 

‘ Miss G. Oh, Biddy, run ak stop him, for the love of God! 
with his brogues and big feet. : 

‘’ Biddy. Oh, marcy! that’s too bad, Sir; get out o’ that if you 
plase, or Miss Florry will go mad, sure! and the major that’s 
coming up thestreet. Oh, Sir, if ay plase, in the name of marcy ! 

* Christy. (Jumping out.) hy, then, sittle it all yourself, 
Biddy, and success to you; but you'll no more get all in again 
afore Christmas, to the best of my opinion, no more, see! than 
you'd get bottled porter, froth and all, into the bottle again, once 
it was out. 

‘ Miss G. Such comparisons ! — (tossing back her head.) 

‘ Christy. And caparisons !—( pointing to the finery on the floor.) 
But in the middle of it all, lend me the poker, which will answer 
for the master-kay, sure !— that poker that is houlding up the 
window — can’t ye, Biddy? ~ 

(Biddy runs and pulls the poker hastily from under the sash, 
which suddenly falls, and every pane of glass falls out and 
breaks. 

© Christy. Murder! and no glazier ! 

‘ Miss G. Then, Biddy, of all girls, alive or dead, you're the 
awk’ardest, vulgarest, unluckiest to touch any thing at all! 

‘¢ Biddy. (Picking up the glass.) I can’t think what's come to 
the glass, that makes it break so asy the day! sure I done it a 
hundred times the same, and it never broke wid me afore. 

‘ Christy. Well! stick up a petticoat, or something of the kind, 
and any way lend me hould of the poker, for, in lieu of a kay, 
that’s the only frind in need ! ( Exit Christy with the poker.)’ 


We shall speedily take notice of the new Tales from this 
fair writer’s pen; which, as we before intimated, have just 


made their appearance. 
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Art. 1X. Beauties of Massinger, 12mo0. pp- 304. 8s. Boards. 
Porter. 1817. 

We: have here a volume as unassuming in.its internal pre- 

tensions as in its form and title-page. A modest dedi- 

cation, “ as in duty bound,” to Mr. Gifford ; a neat sonnet, 

the humility of which, if it had been applied to a work assert- 
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ng the claim of originality, would have been very commend- 
able, but which, as prefixed to this selection of passages, was 
scarcely requisite; an advertisement of two pages by — of 
explaining the compiler’s design; a brief sketch of the life of 
Massinger, well abstracted from the several biographies; and a 
short argument of each of his plays, in the order in which the 
are printed in the last edition of them ; constitute the whole of 
the ok which can establish the merit of authorship. These 
expositions are followed by one of the most striking scenes, as 
a specimen of the conduct of the piece, and the style of the 
dialogue: then come detached passages, each having a title 
prefixed, which may be found in the index subjoined to the 
volume for the sake of reference. 

Such is the simple history of an extremely simple publi- 
cation; the merit of which must, it is obvious, principally 
consist in the truth and perspicuity of the prefatory arguments, 
and the judiciousness of the selections made; and on both 
these heads the general survey, which our leisure has allowed 
us to make of its contents, enables us to report favourably. 
The arguments are merely narrative, professedly without any 
attempt at critical remark or illustration: to quote them, 
therefore, seems to be altogether superfluous; and to give spe- 
cimens of the specimens would be still more unnecessary. 
Mr. Gifford has conferred the great benefit on the public of 
placing Massinger himself, in'a much more correct form than 
he had ever borne, on the shelves of every possessor ofa library: 
yet, with all his beauties and excellences, Massinger will never 
recover a place among authors who are generally read. The 
attempts to revive him on the stage have almost entirely failed, 
with the exception of the New Way to pay old Debts ; and in 
the closet, unless ‘“* the love of antique lore” marvellously 
helps out the reader, he will scarcely get through any one 
play. The more we read of our old dramatic authors, —and it 
is a study to which on several recent occasions we have pro- 
fessed ourselves to be, and in truth are, very fondly attached, — 
the more we are convinced that only one among them was 
capable of true dramatic composition; and, to say nothing of 
the Marlowes and Marstons and Deckers, the Middletons and 
Websters and Rowleys, the stilts on which their respective 
editors have chosen to mount such poets as Fletcher, Jonson, 
and Massinger, only tend to render them nearly ridiculous 
when placed by the side of the giant Shakspeare. 

On this aceount, chiefly, we offer our sincere thanks to the 
present compiler, for what we really esteem as one of the 
most sensible presents that can be made to the lovers of poetry 
in general. By more than nine-tenths of those who may ho- 
nestly come under this description, our old dramatists cannot 
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be read, except in detached passages; and in passages only 
they certainly are able to afford the richest of all poetical 
treats, to those whose taste is genuine and unscphisticated. 
They are capable of still more, —of correcting a vitiated 
taste, and bringing it back to the love of truth and simpli- 
city. It is a disgrace to our literature that, while a book- 
seller’s shop is full of “ Elegant Extracts” in all shapes and 
sizes, culled from the most servile copyists since the Restora- 
tion, we cannot lay our hands on one compilation from our 
elder bards, “ the pure well of English undefiled ;” which 
remain locked up from common use by the expensive form, 
of modern editions, or the scarcity of the original copies. 
It is proper to have begun with Massinger. In estimating 
his rank as a dramatic writer among those of his day, there is 
room for very considerable doubt: but, with respect to his 
poetical genius, we think that he stands decidedly next to 
Shakspeare ; and this little manual will open a new fund of 
delight to many who, in spite of Monck Mason and Gifford, 
have never yet suspected what is in store for them. We shall 
be extremely glad to see the example followed by an equally 
judicious selection from Beaumont and Fletcher, and afterward 
from Ford, Middleton, and the rest: but we should have no 
objection to the addition of some good criticism, as introduc- 
tory to the beauties which are successively presented to us; not 
being of so fastidious a turn as to disdain the gratification af- 
forded by a fine scene, whether in nature or in poetry, because 
an obliging guide tells us previously when and where we 
ought to be pleased. We think, also, that it would be a 
manifest and decided improvement on the plan, if, instead of 
a mere argument prefixed to each division of extracts, the 
author would take the trouble of leading us through every 
drama, step by step; introducing us to the principal cha- 
racters, and giving us a general view of the conduct of the 
piece. The poetical beauties would themselves be greatly en- 
hanced by such a course; and we should have at once before 
our eyes a comprehensive view of the early English stage 
and of the genius of its several founders. ‘That which Mr. 
Ellis so elegantly and successfully accomplished for our old 
romances might, with vast advantage, be attempted with 
t to our old dramas; though it is one thing to adopt 
Mr. Ellis’s plan, and another to carry it into execution like 
Mr. Ellis. With regard to the gentleman who has favoured 
us with the present volume, he has done too little himself to 
enable us to judge precisely how much more he may be capable 
of accomplishing: but we have already said: that what he has 


done he has done well. 
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CLASSICS, EDUCATION, &Xc. 


Art.10.° P. Virgilit Maronis Bucolica, Georgica, Eneis; accedunt 
en gratiam juventutis note —— Anglice scripte. Edit. 2nda. 
Londini, in AEdibus Valpianis. t2mo. pp. 640. 7s. 6d. 
Boards. 

This little school-Virgil is a re-print, with the addition of some 
notes in English, of one which formerly issued from the same 
press. ‘These notes are in part translated from the Delphin edi- 
tion, and in part taken from Professors Martyn and Heyne: 
but those on the Eclogues and Georgics exclusively are from the 
pen of that able scholar, J. H. Voss, whose critical researches have 
long since become extremely scarce. The references to the 
Greek poets are probably quoted from what is termed the Oxford- 
Virgil, if indeed there be any unnoticed by Heyne. The text is 
neatly printed, and, as far as we examined it, we found it correct. 
With the notes we are dissatisfied on one account only, which is 
that, besides general elucidation, they frequently supply the place 
ofa glossary ; and we are convinced that these appendices encour- 
age idleness in boys of talent, although they may be useful resources 
to those who are less strongly gifted. The writer of a glossary is 
apt to round his phrase too much, in the endeavour to convey the 
fullness of idiomatic expressions. We consider that a knowlege 
of idiom is an object secondary to grammatical precision, and will 
usually follow the former when that is obtained. 


Art. 11. Aovxiavou Laporalews “Avadrsxla. Selections from Lucian, 
with a Latin Translation, and English Notes; to which are sub- 
joined a Mythological Index, and Lexicon adapted to the 
Work: compiled for the Use of Schools, by John Walker, 
formerly Fellow of Dublin College. izmo. pp.357. 108.6d. 
Printed at Glasgow. 

An useful little book for students in the Greek language, with 
well-selected dialogues, and much more comprehensive than the 
portion of Lucian that is given in the ‘ Serzptores Grect” now 
read in Eton and Harrow schools. The text is from Reitzius 
and Hemsterhuis, printed with great correctness, and cleared 
from any passages which are offensive to the eye of decency. Our 
observations on glossaries attached to school-books, in the last 
article, are in great part applicable to the Greeco-English Lexicon 
appended to this little volume: which, nevertheless, displays much 
industry and sound scholarship in its author, and, in simply giving 
the best English expression for the correspondent one in the 
Greek language, with the etymology of the latter, is free from the 
objection of teaching by paraphrastic vocabulary : a mode which 
we deem destructive of all real knowlege. The Latin version has 
some sensible notes attached, specifying the few variations from 
the text which the editor has adopted. Mr. Walker is himself 
engaged in education at Glasgow, and receives a few pupils in his 
Rey. Jury, 1817. ¥ own 
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own family; and he also instructs a class of eight in the year 
previous to that in which they propose to enter at the University. 
To an establishment of this.nature, such a work as the one before 
us is far more useful than to large seminaries, where numerous 
classes of scholars assemble for the purpose of examination. In 
the latter. case, it is a difficult matter to sift the idle from the in- 
dustrious, if they have.in their-hands an edition of an author 
supplying all that collateral information which is necessary to 
elucidate him; and at such times they are too apt to refer by 
. stealth, and at the moment of examination, instead of previously 
storing their minds with the requisite replies to the probable in- 
quiries of their instructor. 


Ar. 12. Gumal and Lina; or The African Children. Designed 
chiefly for the Use of Young People. Transiated from the 
French by S. B. Moens. With Plates. 12mo. 2 Vols. 7s.6d. 
‘Boards. Darton and Co. 1817. 


«« A tale contrived a double debt to pay,” 


offering to children an interesting story of two young negroes, 
and at the same time. giving a recapitulation of the Ten Com- 
mandments, with all the articles of the Christian faith. The de- 
sign is ingeniously executed: but we are not convinced that it is 
a desirable attempt thus to unite religious instruction with attrac- 
tive fiction; because young readers, who are pleased with the 
stery, will either skip over the theological interludes, or they will 
read them with impatience on account of the interruption given to 
the narrative. 


Art. 13. Classical Reading Lessons for every Day in the Year, 
selected chiefly from the best English Writers of the Reign of 
George the Third. By the Rev. William Sharpe. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
bound. Longman and Co. 1817. 

This selection. may be recommended to young people who are 
sufficiently advanced, in their course of education, to-understand 
and relish the works of Blair, Addison, and similar writers. 


NOVELS. 


Art.14. | Melincourt. By the Author of “ Headlong Hall.” 
1zmo. 3 Vols. 18s. Boards. Hookham and Co. 1817. 

We have already had occasion to speak favourably of this writer’s 
late performance, ‘* Headlong Hall ;” (Rev. Vol. lxxxii. p. 330.) 
and we may announce ‘ Melincourt’ as a work of equal pleasantry 
and more argument. The author has a certain set of opinions, 
which he seems determined to illustrate, and in defence of which he 
deals some rather hard satirical strokes to the right and to the left, 
His dialogues have much sterling wit ; and the principal person- 

age is certainly an original conception, since he is an Oran-Outan 

brought forwards as a specimen of the natural man by his frien 
Mr. Forester, who, to give him consequence, buys for him a 
baronetcy and a seat in Parliament! The character of ‘ Sir Oran 
Hautton,’ for so he is named, is most ably and ingeniously sup- 
ported ; the ladies acknowlege him ‘ to have a decided . = high 
ashion ;’ 
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fashion ;’ and the authority of Buffon and other naturalists is ad- 
duced for describing him as being, with regard to manners and 
arance, ‘* the counterfeit presentment” of our race. 
he writer errs, however, in giving his own powerful diction to 

the female characters: for instance, we cannot imagine that the 
‘ Honourable Mrs. Pinmoney’ would assert her worldly and fool- 
ish Opinions in such nervous language and with so much logic as 
she is made to utter; and even Anthelia would have been more 
—— and more natural, if she had made shorter speeches, and 
1ad abstained from such a copious enunciation of her sentiments 
respecting love and marriage on her first introduction to Mr. Fores- 
ter. The elopement of Lord Anofhel Achthar with Anthelia is 
also too common-place an incident, in novels particularly; and 
occasional inadvertencies are discernible in the continuation of the 
story ; thus in vol. ili. p. 156. a chapter begins as follows:. ‘ The 
roads being now buried in snow, they were compelled to follow the 
most beaten track,’ &c. but the reader is not obliged to know who 
is here meant, since even the persons who were last mentioned in 
the chapter preceding are certainly not among the travellers. 

Such trifling oversights detract little from the merit of this 
book; which, for quaint burlesque, for characteristic satire, and 
for ingenious discussion, will stand high among the lighter produc- 
tions of the present day. 


Art. 15. Placide, a Spanish Tale. Translated from ‘“ Les 

Battuécas” of Madame de Genlis. By Alex. Jamieson. 12m0. 

2 Vols. 8s. Boards. Simpkin and Marshall. 1817. 

This celebrated and pleasing writer appears to have fallen into the 
same mistake which Milton made long before her, and to consider 
as her best performance one which we believe the common suf- 
frage will pronounce to be nearly her werst. We object not to 
the character of Placide as an effort of the imagination, but we 
disapprove the general tissue of the story ; which is extravagantly 
romantic and improbable ; and in which the virtuous actions.of the 
most amiable characters are atchieved in defiance of human nature 
and of common sense. 

The translation is not elegant, but it is sufficiently faithful to 
give a correct idea of the original. 


Art. 16. Rachel, a Tale. 12mo. 5s. Boards. Taylor and 
Hessey. 1817. 

Some of Rachel’s concealments may not be considered as offer- 
ing a safe or useful example; though the scope of this tale is to 
shew the value of candour; and to exhibit a plain but honest 
young lady, who is preferred for her simplicity to the beautiful 
cousin whom her lover detects in endeavouring to lower her 
friend’s good qualities, and in practising sundry little disingenuous 
devices. 


Art.17. Hardenbrass and Haverill; or The Secret of the Castle. 
1zmo. 4 Vols. 11. 11s. 6d. Boards. Sherwood and Co. 


1817. 
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_ We have here an evident imitation of Fielding’s.and Smollett's: 
novels; and, like most imitations, it partakes more largely of the. 


defects than of the excellences of its models. A battle is made 
to take poe in every company, and some of the scenes as well as 
many of the jokes are indelicate: but ocasionally a broad humour 
and a farcical exhibition of human nature are displayed which are 
irresistibly entertaining. In the first volume, the pretensions of 
Joanna Southcote and her adherents are held up to.deserved ridi- 
cule: but, as the influence of her delusion is over, we are sorry to 
see the subject revived ; and we consider as highly mischievous 
the habit which this part of the book would generate, namely, 


that of associating ludicrous images with scriptural names and 
phrases. 


Art. 18. Montague Newburgh, or The Mother and Son. By 
Alicia Catherine Mant, Author of “ Ellen, or the Young 
Godmother,” and “ Caroline Lismore, or the Errors of Fashion.” 

'i12mo. 2 Vols. t10s.6d. Boards. Law and Whittaker. 1817. 
The morality of this tale is unexceptionable, and parts of it are 

written in a style of such simplicity and pathos as to resemble 

eee in Mrs. Opie’s best novels. The scenes during Mrs. New- 
urgh’s illness and subsequent recovery, with that in which she 
receives an account of her son’s first naval engagement, may be 
particularly noticed ; and Montague’s sea-terms and ideas are 
leasing and spirited: but his character is represented as too 
aultless, and his speeches, with those of the little Louisa in the 
first volume, are more sentimental and refined than the natural 
language of children. 

n vol. i, page 14., instead of the French word Ja Gloire, la 
Glorie_is twice printed, and the following phrases are incorrect : 
vol. i. page 341., ‘ Tom might not like to have his clothes re- 
marked on ;’ — Vol. ii. page 181t., ‘ he would pour forth the repost- 
tories of a mind well stored ;’— and at the head of a chapter at 
page 7. is this curious quotation : 


© «& My Mother!” | Cowper. 


This reminds us of Caleb Quotem’s citations, ‘ as the poet has 

it.” 

Art. 19. Modern Manners ; ora Season at Harrowgate. 12mo. 
2 Vols. 12s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1817. 

We had yet to learn that it is according to ‘ Modern Manners’ 
for a gentleman to address ladies by their Christian names on the 
first day of their acquaintance ; and on the third day, growing still 
more free and easy, to say, with Captain Nevison in the present 
novel, ‘ My dear Elvina.’ Perhaps the following curious incident 
is also meant to shew that it is the fashion to have no reserve 
among friends : vets i, p.112-) ‘ The flower was wafted into the 
water, and his Lordship’s eagerness to recover it occasioned a 
motion in the boat, when Elvina foolishly screaming, the next mo- 
ment saw her plunged into the water, while. Emma with great 
presence of mind pulled hold of the boatmen, and caused them to 


suspend their oars,’ &c. The few French expressions which 
, occur 
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eccur are incorrect, such as ‘ petite soupées,’ ‘ Vive la Bourbon,’ 
&c.; and the following improprieties can scarcely be attributed to 
the negligence of the press: vol.i. p.17., ‘as to Aim not being 
with us ;’ p. 68., ‘ he beat on the odd trick’; p.56., ‘ Nothing like 
distinction, and as such, what shall I wear; p.55., ‘ the sentence 
was finished in the sitting-room, and as such a concluding smile, 
as he looked round, made it become general ;’ p.106., ‘I thought 
to have driven Sophy Clermont out of his head, as such he is gone 
and will join you at the spaws,’ &c.&c. The above mode of ex- 
pression seems to be held in peculiar favour by this writer, for the 
second volume begins thus: ‘ Perhaps some of my readers ma 
wish to follow the steps of Julia, as such I shall present them wi 

a letter,’ &c.: but we confess that we were rather inclined to join 
another party ofreaders who are mentioned in p. 187., ‘ Enough, 
cries my fair readers, of them ;’ and as such we take leave of the 
story: which is improbable without being fanciful ; and in which 
the observations meant to be moral and religious are so trite and 
wearisome, that, to borrow the sentiment of an old epigram, 
‘* Religion dreads a friend” who thus asserts her cause. 


Art. 20. The Hero; or The Adventures of a Night, a Romance. 
Translated from the Arabic into Iroquese; from the Iroquese 
into Hottentot; from the Hottentot into French; and from 
the French into English. 12mo. 2 Vols. 8s. Boards. Allman. 
1817. 

This burlesque on modern romances would have been entertain- 
ing if it had been compressed into one volume, but its len 
caused our smiles to be distended into yawns; and we do not think 
that justice is shewn to the celebrated Ann Radcliffe, whose 
romances are excellent in their way, and therefore should not 
have been classed with others which are here satirized. 


Art. 21. Le Chateau de St. Valérie, &c.; i.e. The Castle of St. 
Valerie, a Tale founded on Facts, which occurred during the 
Revolution. By Madame Metaal Backkar, formerly Herbster ; 
Author of “* The Cavern,” ‘ Evenings in London,” &c. 
1z2mo. 48.6d. sewed. Dulau and Co. 1817. 

Not for the first time does this lady now present us with a lively 
and feeling description of some of those scenes of horror, and exer- 
tions of fortitude, to which the French Revolution gave rise, It 


produced indeed 


‘«* All monstrous, all prodigious things ;” 


and such of them as are introduced into the present story may 
render it less fit for very young readers than were Madame 
Backkar’s former productions. The example of Corisandre, 
also, who deceives her aunt because she is cross, must be deemed 
objectionable ; and the patience with which Mons. D’Arbel remains 
ignerant, during many years, of the fate of his wife and infant, 
will be incompatible, we presume, with every fair reader's notions 
of an affectionate husband. : 
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Art. 22. Family Annals, or The Sisters... By Mary Hays, Au- 
+ thor of “ The Brothers,” ‘ Female Biography,” &c. 12m0. 
: » 5s. Boards. Simpkinand Marshall: 1817. 

A moral tale, affording sothe useful warnings to young ladies. 


POLITICS. 


Art.23. The Speech of Henry Brougham, Esq. M.P. ‘in the 
House of Commons, March 13th, 1817, on the State of the 
Nation. Second Edition. 8vo. pp.82z. Ridgways. 

The importance of the topics introduced in this speech is such 

as to justify a notice of it at this comparatively late period ; par- 
ticularly as the distress, which forms its main subject, has by no 
means arrived at its close. Mr.Brougham began by stating the 
_great decrease of our mercantile shipping in the last year, the 
quantity employed being less by 826,000 tons than in 1815 ; and 
he then proceeded to describe the hardships of the various persons 
engaged in the iron-trade, many of whom at that time did not 
earn above five shillings per week. The case of these persons, as 
we learn from very recent accounts, is now less melancholy, 
though it is still far from being comfortable. —This affecting detail 
was followed by an exhibition of the depression of the cotton-trade, 
and others: but the important part of the speech was not so much 
that which depicted the magnitude of our distress as that which 
related to the means of relief. Mr. B. is desirous that we should 
néw-model our commercial code in all that regards bounties, dis- 
couragements, and prohibitions; and that we should proceed on 
the. plan. of laying trade as open as it can be made, imposing 
taxes only fax the purpose of revenue, never for the sake of en- 
couraging one branch in preference to another. Unfortunately, 
such a change, however desirable, or required by the sound 
principles of commerce, must-not be attempted but by slow 
degrees ; our capital and our habits having received a direction 
which cannot safely be altered on a sudden. No rational mind 
can doubt the impolicy of taking the wines of Portugal in pre- 
ference to those of France, as the latter country would otherwise 
be enabled to become the best customer for our manufactures : but, 
clear as this may be to those who have had the opportunities of 
education and reflection, the case is very different with the majo- 
rity of the nation, and time must be allowed for the removal of 
their prepossessions. 

The point on which we differ most from Mr. Brougham regards 
the importance of Spanish America ; a country as yet very thinly 
peopled, and in our opinion ae of affording large returns 
for our manufactures. We cordially wish success to the colonists 
in their struggle for independence, and shall be most happy to 
enter into a commercial connection with them when they imitate 
the industrious example of their brethren of the Northern States: 
but, till that time, we must keep in recollection the enormous losses 
sustained (see M. R. vol. }xxii. p. 337.) by our exporting mer- 
chants, and anxiously warn our countrymen from again over- 
stocking this precarious market.— Mr. B. concludes am 
orcible 
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forcible observations on the ruinous tendency of undue taxation, 
and on the benefit that might be expected from a diminution of 
certain duties ; in the hope that, the price being lower, the ex- 
tended consumption ih produce an equal or.a greater revenue, 
In all this Mr. B. has our cordial assent; since nothing, we are 
assured, would be productive of greater relief than the practical 
application of these ideas, on a plan of considerable extent, and 
in conformity to the example of the commutation adopted in the 
case of tea at the end of the American war. 


Art.24. Observations for the Use of Landed Gentlemen, on the 
present State and future Prospects of the British Farmer. By 
Rusticus. 8vo. pp.81. Edinburgh, Blackwood; London, 
Murray. 1817. 

Rusticus discovers much more knowlege of the subject than 
those generally evince, who address themselyes to the public 
through the humble medium of an ephemeral tract; and he is 
evidently conversant both with the practical routine of agriculture 
and with the works of eminent writers. He begins by treating of 
the amount of a farmer’s capital, and by correcting the exagger- 
ated notions which have prevailed of late years in that respect. 
Surveyors are peemenied to calculate 1ol. per acre as necessary 
to do justice to land, even when a considerable part is kept in 
pasturage: but the fact is that the farmers are possessed of no 
such sums, being in the habit of taking credit for various articles 
used by them, and of delaying the payment until a fund is pro- 
vided by the sale of the crop. Again, although times were, 
generally speaking, highly favourable to the farmers during the 
war, the increase of price was accompanied by a corresponding 
increase of labour and taxes, and was followed, at no great 
distance, by a rise of rents. If we add to this the enltancement 
of all agricultural tools, &c., with a general disposition on the 
part of the farmers to lay out their money on improvements, we 
need not be surprized that, in the hour of trial, the pecuniary 
means of our farmers were found so inadequate to the struggle. 
Two years of low prices, and a deficient crop in a third, form an 
amount of loss which they are not likely to recover for a length 
of time. 

The subject of the second section is the often-discussed theme 
ef the corn-laws, which leads the writer to notice the principal 
causes of the late extension of our home-produce. This extension 
is owing not so much to the additional quantity of land brought 
into tillage, as to the improved culture of that which has long 
been under the plough; as well as to the large and progressively 


inereasing supplies received from Ireland, since the importation of 


Irish corn was laid open in 1806. The object of the pamphlet 
being to persuade our land-holders of the necessity of a general 
and permanent reduction of rent, it enters into the plan of the 
writer to estimate very lightly the operation of the corn-laws. 
Such bills afford, he admits, a temporary relief to the farmer, 
but the eventual benefit rests with the proprietor: but he does 
not object, like many other agricultural writers, to that very 
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important clause in the late act which permits the warehousing 
at all times of foreign corn; being aware that no abuse is likely 
to be made of this privilege in the case of a commodity so ‘bulky 
_ and so liable to waste. Moreover, were this clause to be fe- 
pealed, the merchant might still accomplish the same object by 
warehousing corn in foreign granaries, In these views he has 
our cordial concurrence ; as well as in the very judicious argu- 
ments brought forwards (p.43.) against all bounties on export- 
ation. A more questionable part of the tract is that (p.63. et seq.) 
in which the author presents us with his objections to the plan of 
regulating rents by reference to the price of corn; a plan cer- 
tainly not admissible if the rent be varied from year to year, but 
which is by no means undeserving of attention if it should embrace 
a series of years, and be founded on a calculation comprehending 
various kinds of grain. 

These and several other arguments, which our limits do not 
permit us to notice, are all introductory to the main object of the 
writer; viz. an estimate of the scale of reduction which land- 
holders ought in his opinion to adopt, not merely from principles 
of humanity but from motives of interest. In the northern 
part of the kingdom, farms are almost always held on lease; so 
that the tenant cannot, as in many counties of England, give 
notice to quit on the occurrence of a change of circumstances ; 
he is bound by law to go on as long as he has any property 
remaining : but to force him to such an extremity would be both 
cruel and impolitic, in as much as it would have the effect of ex- 
tinguishing, by the forced sale of his implements and other parts 
of his farming-stock, that capital to which the land-holder looks 
for the future cultivation of his ground. The advice to reduce 
income is by no means palatable to any class of the community : 
but the land-holder has no reason to complain on comparing his 
condition with that of the annuitant, of the naval or military 
officer, of the trader or manufacturer. The extent of sacrifice 
required should, in the opinion of this writer, be a return to the 
prices of 1802 ; a season in which land had considerably advanced, 
without reaching the extreme prices of recent years; and this, 
in Scotland, would imply an abatement of 25 or 30 per cent. 
No calculation is attempted for. England; and in course the ratio 
would be very different when we consider.the great discrepancies 
(according to situations) in the ratio of enhancement: but, 
speaking generally, it is likely to be rather under than over the 
line drawn for our fellow-suybjects in the North. 

We are sorry that this able and argumentative composition is 
deficient in one material respect ;—that is, the writer has taken 
very little pains to make the different parts of the reasoning 
follow in their succession; and in some particular passages 
(as p.38.) the attention of the reader is quite fatigued with 
the diffuseness and consequent obscurity of the style. Still, the 
publication deserves to rank greatly above the common run of 
pamphlets ;as may be seen on a mere reference to its begining 
and its conclusion, which, by an odd coincidence, are muc 
better than the middle of the tract. Pp 
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Art. 25. Prosperity Restored ; or, Reflections on the Cause of 
- the Public Distresses, and on the only Means of relieving them. 
By the Author of the ‘*‘ Remedy, or Thoughts on the present 
Distresses.” 8vo. pp. 222. Sewed. Baldwin and Co. 

1817. 

We have here one of the most elaborate and at the same time 
most singular of the long list of pamphlets produced by the pre- 
sent emergency ; the author discovering at times very sound notions 
and an exemption from current prejudices, while on other occasions 
he deals out erroneous views with a lavish hand and with the gravest 
conviction of his own accuracy. Heappears todeem himself superior 
to all subordinate aids, such as previously arranging his materials 
and dividing them into chapters or sections; since he commits his 
thoughts to writing exactly as they occur, and disdains to restrain 
his happy fluency for the sake of the insignificant advantage that 
might be derived from a revisal and fresh collocation of his reason- 
ings. As it would exhaust the patience of the most laborious re- 
viewer to supply this defect, and to exhibit a systematic analysis 
of this multifarious production, we must content ourselves with 
a cursory notice of its merits and demerits. In several points, the 
writer is very right, such as in asserting that an extreme fall in 
the price of corn is replete with eventual injury to the consumers : 
but what a contrast is exhibited by other parts, in which the effect 
of taxation is compared to the effects of improved machinery, and 
a new impost is said to do no more injury to the country than the 
introduction of a threshing machine to the labourers of a particular 
district ? All our misfortunes are owing, in the opinion of this 
writer, to ‘ the action of circumstances on our currency ;’ and the 
Bullion-Committee is declared to have been more prejudicial to the 
country than our long eontest with Bonaparte. The true way, 
says the author, of restoring our currency to an efficient state is 
to extend the Bank-restriction-act for ten years ; and to make the 
Bank issue a quantity of additional notes on bonds, bills, and other 
securities, at five per cent. interest. Most people are of opinion that 
the Bank has dealt rather largely in the way of issues: but this 
idea has no weight with the present author; and, though money 
be now so plentiful that mercantile bills are currently discounted 
for less than five per cent., he cannot help regretting that the 
public continues blind to the want of an additional circulation, and 
that no one should have thought of increasing it, when ‘ a single 
act of parliament would have created a thousand millions in an 
hour ! 


Art. 26. Cursory Hints on the Application of Public Subscriptions, 
in providing Employment and Relief for the Labouring Classes. 
In a Letter to the Editor of ‘‘ The Times.” By a Member of 
the University of Oxford. 8vo. 1s. Murray. 1817. 

Those, and those only, who are doomed to toil through the 
pages of new publications can form an idea of the gratification af- 
forded to a reviewer, by passing from the ordinary farrago of the 
press to a tract of superior interest! If we cannot say that the one 


before us is by any means a finished composition, for it Maar to 
ave 
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have been written straight forwards and with little attention to 
method, yet the views which it contains are marked by knowlege, 
reflection, and benevolence. The writer is anxious that, in pro- 
viding employment for the labouring classes, we should avoid in- 
terfering with the established master-tradesmen, and that we should 
select for them work of such a kind as would not otherwise be exe- 
cuted. .An ample field will be found for this sort of culture in 
public local improvements, which it is no one person’s duty in par- 
ticular to undertake, and which could scarcely have been an object 
to any existing trade. 

< It becomes of the greater consequence,’ says the writer, ‘ that 
what is done be well Sinected. Erroneous views and ill-chosen 
plans may throw a neighbourhood into embarrassment and collision, 
with much jealous, discontented feeling.. The very industry of the 
country may be employed to its harm and its generosity encrease 
itsburdens. Charity formerly affected no plan; it gave freely, and 
meant nothing more. Now that it pretends to act upon thought, 
it subjects itself to rules and takes more reason along with it. It 
should understand its own limited powers, and take its measures 


accordingly. It should wish to close its commission as soon as - 


possible. It should therefore endeavour to keep the master and 
capitalist in every branch (who is the proper.and direct patron of 
the labourer and mechanic) as strong and efficient as possible.’ 

The rate of wages to be given under the patronage of public 
funds ought, on the most humane considerations, to be low ; be- 
cause, if it were otherwise, the subscriptions would soon be found 
inadequate. The choice of the work should also be very simple ; 
because some of the workmen will be aukward, and all will be 
under the eye of a relaxed control, — inferior in Tegularity and 
vigilance to that which a commanding personal interest would in- 
spire. Similar reasons lead the writer to question the policy of 
what are currently called ‘ cheap shops; which supplant, to a 
certain extent, the ordinary dealers in the commodity, and disguise 
to the consumer the real price of the article: creating perhaps an 
indiscreet.consumption, or causing a premature drain of the supply. 
‘ Let us always remember,’ he adds, ‘ that the only effectual relief 
in a case of high price is to be sought in the conduct of the lower 
orders. Theirs is the great demand and theirs the great consump- 
tion ;— example from above is the beautiful and reconciling au- 
thority for parsimonious forbearance ; but example is only the be- 
ginning of the account.’ 

Such are a few brief specimens of the elegant and judicious ob- 
servations which flow so easily from the pen of this writer. 


Art. 27. England may be extricated from her Difficulties, con- 
sistently with the strictest Principles of Policy, Honour, and 
Justice. By a Country Gentleman. 8vo. pp. 60. 2s. 6d. 
Hatchard. 

Like many other country-gentlemen, this individual of that 
body is highly ministerial: but he performs his part so aukwardly, 
that the “lords of the ascendant” can have no great reason to 


congratulate themselves on his co-operation. He begins with a 
t9 re-capitu- 
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re-capitulation of the causes of our distress, and dwells with a 
singular propensity to repetition of the imprudence of our farm- 
ing brethren in launching forth in the day of their prosperity, and 
bringing up their daughters to play music and figure in foreign 
dances. One of his plans for remedying the unfortunate embar- 
rassment of the present day is a treaty of commerce with the Con- 
tinent, on the plan not of leaving merchants at perfect liberty, but 
of a rigid balance of exports and imports, viz. that we should buy 
from our neighbours corn or other produce exactly in proportion 
as they should take our manufactures. Another equally sagacious 
recommendation is that of reviving the income-tax ; after which, 
and a few more happy discoveries, the author concludes with the 
Fy eae assurance that these are all that are wanting to extricate 
‘ England from her difficulties.’ 


Art. 28. The State of the Country discussed, in a Number of 
Questions and Answers; by which:some Principles of Political 
(Economy are explained and enforced. The whole being an 
Argument for the Abolition of Sinecures, and for Parliamentary 
Reform; addressed -to all who feel an Interest in the Welfare 
and Prosperity of the Country. By Mercator. 8vo. pp, 88. 
2s.6d. Hunter. 1817. : 

The worst parts of this pamphlet are the passages prominently 
set forth in the title as directed to the abolition of sinecures and 
of parliamentary reform ; these topics, at least the latter, requiri 
the pen of a writer far superior to Mercator. The rest of the 
tract is occupied with an éxposition of the principles of political 
economy, and conveys several useful notions in a clear and 
popular form ; beginning with an explanation of the causes of the 
present distress, and passing on to. questions connected. with. the 
corn-laws, the price of labour, the condition of the farmers, the 
effect of excessive taxation, &c. We have often heard of an odd 
inequality in the productions of the same writer, but we have 
seldom seen it more curiously exemplified than in the case before 
us, the preface and the concluding passages being much inferior 
to the rest of the pamphlet. 


Art. 29. The National Debt in its true Colours, with Plans for its 
Extinction by honest Means. By William Frend, Esq. M. A. 
Actuary to the Rock Life ‘Assurance Company, and Author of 
‘¢ Evening Amusements,” &c. 8vo. pp. 36. Mawman. 1817. 
The pressure of public distress seems to have induced Mr. F. to 

suspend for an interval his astronomical labours, and to direct his 

calculating powers to keep up the spirits of his countrymen. This 
little tract does not contain any estimate of the amount of the 
national debt, or any attempt to lessen the current notion of its 
magnitude ;- the ikea being satisfied that the discharge of the 


principal is a very remote question, and that we may be well 
pleased if we pay the dividends regularly and lay the basis of an 
eventual liquidation. He has no’ doubt of our being able to pay 
these dividends, notwithstanding all our embarrassments ; and, if 
we cannot coincide with him respecting the expected. aid a 
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public subscription, we agree cordially with his suggestions 
(pp: 33, 34+) on another point, we mean the nature of the work to 
be given out for the employment of the poor. We also join most 
sincerely inthe censure, we had almost said the indignation, which 
he repeatedly expresses against those unblushing advisers, who 
speak of breaking faith with the public creditor and wiping off our 


responsibility with a ‘ spunge.” 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Art. 30. Elements of the Natural History of the Animal Kingdom: 
comprising the Characters of the whole [all the] Genera, and 
of the most remarkable Species, particularly those that are Na- 
tives of Britain; with the principal Circumstances of their His- 
tory and Manners. By C. Stewart, Member of the Linnzan 
and Wernerian Societies. The Second Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
1], 4s. sewed. Longmanand Co. 1817. | 
So long since as in the xlth volume of our New Series, (p. 247.) 

we entered, at some length, into the consideration of this useful 

introduction to the study of animated nature. Mr. Stewart, who, 
we are informed, is a zealous cultivator of this important depart- 
ment of knowlege, now puts his name to the title, and has not been 
inattentive to some of our friendly suggestions. ‘ In the class 

Mammalia, and in that of Birds, he has adopted the disposition of 

Blumenbach, a German zoologist of great eminence ; he has made 

a separate class of the Mollusca, which is placed immediately after 

the Fishes; and he has, with Cuvier and others, disjoined the crus- 

taceous animals from the class of insects, in which they had been 

included by Linnzus.’ The whole, as now enlarged and im- 

roved, forms a respectable and popular guide to those who are 
esirous of commencing the study of zoology. 


Art. 31. Appendix to the First Edition of an Introduction to En- 
tomology: or Elements of the Natural History of Insects: with 
Plates. By William Kirby, M.A. F.L.S., Rector of Barham, 
and William Spence, Esq. F.L.S. Vol. I. Comprising the ad- 
ditional Matter inserted in the. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 30. 
Sewed. Longman and Co. 1816. 

These supplementary pages farther illustrate the ravages com- 
mitted by certain species of the insect-tribes on vegetables and 
animals, and include a few instances of the larve of some of the 
coleopterous and dipterous orders infesting the human subject. 
The examples are mostly taken either from the writings of respect- 
able naturalists, or from the personal communication of individuals 
whose testimony will not be readily impeached. 

The Scotophaga ceparum is thus characterized: ‘ Cinereous, 
clothed with distant black hairs, proceeding, particularly in the 
thorax, from a black point. Legs ingrescent. Back of the ab- 
domen of the male with an interrupted black vitta down the middle. 
Wings immaculate. Poisers and alule pale yellow. Length, 
three and a half lines.’ The larva of this newly discovered species 
is said to prove very injurious to onions, especially in light =. 
n 
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In the xith vol. of the Linnean Transactions, Dr. Leach seems 
to have first recorded the perforating activity ofhis Limnoria tere- 
brans; and we are here presented with more alarming details of 
its destructive industry, which is always exercised on timber in 
salt water. We are not prepared to assert that this little subma- 
rine borer has not been imported from America: but the mere 
circumstance of its recent pet} is not conclusive of the affirm- 
ative of such a supposition ; while its residence on the Bell-rock 
would rather intimate that it is indigenous to our own seas. 

A second volume of this Introduction has appeared, to which we 
hope soon to attend. 

RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 32. Farewell Sermons of some of the most eminent of the 
Nonconformist Ministers, delivered at the Period of their Eject- 
ment by the Act of Uniformity in the Year 1662. To which is 
prefixed a Historical and Biographical Preface. Crown 8vo. 
pp- 449. 118. Boards. Gale and Co. 1816. 

*¢ Some of the Nonconformists,” says Mr. Neal, speaking of the 
proceedings on the Act of Uniformity, “‘ quitted their stations in 
the church before the 24th August, as Mr. Baxter and others, 
with an intent to lét all the ministers in England know their re- 
solution before hand. Others about London preached their fare- 
well sermons the Sunday before Bartholomew day; several of 
which were afterwards collected into a volume and printed with 
their effigies in the title-page ; as the reverend Drs. Manton, Bates, 
Jacomb, Calamy, Matthew Mead, and others. The like was done 
in several counties of England, and such a passionate zeal for the 
welfare of their people ran through their sermons, as dissolved 
their audiences into tears.” (Vol. i. p. 382.) The anonymous 
editor of the volume now before us has not stated whether it be a 
reprint of that to which Neal refers; and indeed we perceive no 
great marks of his accuracy and-diligence in other — in his 
editorial office. The Greek and Latin quotations which occur are 
frequently mis-spelt ; the biographical notices are very meagre ; 
and his own style is neither grammatical nor pure. E. g.: ‘ The 
convulsions which have for a series of years shook the foundation 
of thrones —have resulted not only in universal peace but in 
general improvement.’ 

The re-appearance of these discourses will doubtless gratify 
those by whom their. authors are regarded as the confessors and 
martyrs of their own faith: but the general reader, who considers 
only what such an occasion as that on which they were delivered 
might be expected to call forth, will probably be disappointed. 
Several causes conspire to make the pulpit-oratory of these times, 
both in the church and among the Non-conformists, unsuitable to 
modern taste ; such as the prevalence of the phrases of a technical 
theology, the profusion me perversion of Scriptural language and 
allusion, the scholastic minuteness of subdivision, and the great 
change in the English language which has made their words and 
constructions obsolete. How different a place in general litera- 


ture do the great preachers of the age of Charles II. hold, from 
1 it their 
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their contemporaries of the court of Louis X1V.! While Bossuet 
and Massillon continue to be models of French style, we read 
Taylor and Barrow very much like authors in a dead lan 

As a practical exhortation, we think that Mr. Baxter's discourse 
is one of the best in the volume; but much unaffected dignity ap- 
pears in the conclusion of Dr, Bates’s sermon. 

‘ I know you expect I should say something as to my non-cgn- 
formity. I shall say only thus much. It is neither fancy, faction, 
nor humour, that makes me not to comply, but merely for fear of 
offending God. And if after the best means used for my illumin- 
ation ; as prayer to God, discourse, study, I am not able to be 
satisfied concerning the lawfulness of what is required ; if it be my 
unhappiness to be in error, surely men will have no reason to be 
angry with me in this world, and I hope God will pardon me in 
the next.’ | | 

The following passage from Mr. Watson’s sermon is perfectly 
characteristic of the times: ! 

‘ Ninthly, get your hearts screwed up above the world, “ set 
your affections upon things above,” Col. iii. 5. We may see the 
face of the moon in the water, but the moon is fixed above in the 
firmament: so, though a Christian walk here below, yet his heart 
should be fixed above in heaven. There is our best kindred, our 
purest joy, our mansion-house. Oh ! let our hearts be above, it is 
the best:and the sweetest kind of life. The higher the bird flies 
the sweeter it sings, and the higher the heart is raised above the’ 
world the sweeter joy it hath. The eagle that flies in the air is 
not stung by the serpent.. Those whose hearts are elevated above 
the lower region of this world are not stung with the vexations 
and disquietments that others are, but are full of joy and 
contentment. 

‘ Tenthly, trade much in the promises. The promises are great 
supports to faith. Faith lives in a > ase as fish lives in the 
water. The promises are both comforting and quickening, they 
are mitralia Evangel, the very breast of the Gospel; as the child 
by sucking the breasts gets strength, so faith by sucking the breast 
of a promise gets strength and revives. The promises of God are 
bladders to keep us from sinking when we come into the waters of 
affiiction. The promises “ are sweet clusters of grapes that grow - 
upon Christ the true vine ;’ O ! trade much in the promises, there 
is no condition that. you can bein but you have a promise, The 
promises are like manna, that suit themselves to every Christian 
palate.’ | | 

MEDICINE, &c. 
Art. 33. Pharmacopeeia Collegii Regalis Medicorum Londinensis, 


1809. Lditio altera. 8vo. pp.215. 7s. Boards. Longman 
and Co. 


Art. 34. The Pharmacopeia of the Royal College of Physicians of 
atten 1809, translated into English, with Notes, &c. The 
Third Edition: . By Richard Powell, M.D. &c. &c. 8vo. 
pp- 484. 128. Boards, Longman and Co. 


We 
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We made our remarks at full length on the new a 
of the London College on its first appearance, and we did not 
scruple to point out many circumstances in it which we thought 
weré imperfections, as well as a few instances of gross inaccuracy. 
About the former, a difference of opinion might prevail, and the 
points were such as to afford a fair object for discussion : but, with 

espect to the latter, only one sentiment could exist. A national 
work, like that in question, should have been exempt from any 
defect which might have been prevented by taking advantage of 
the information not merely of the members of the corporate body 
from which it proceeded, but of all men of science who were able 
to contribute to its improvement. Still more culpable than any 
inaccuracies of the kind to which we are alluding, were the typo- 
graphical errors with which the volume abounded ; and these con- 
sisted not merely in the mis-placement of a word or a letter, which 
might be at once obvious to the eye, so that no mistake with: re- 
spect to the sense could be occasioned, but it happened, by a kind 
ef singular misfortune, that some of these errors attached to figures 
denoting the strength or proportion of compounds: especially in 
two preparations in which, of all others in the whole work, cor- 
rectness was peculiarly desirable. 

A second and third edition have, however, successively ap- 
peared, both of the Pharmacopceia itself and of Dr. Powell’s 
translation; in which, it is to be presumed, the errors are correct- 
ed, and the most obvious defects supplied. We cannot, however, 
commend the temper with which the Doctor’s preface to this third 
edition is written. It betrays great irritability of feeling, and a 
consciousness of the existence of errors which it was necessary to 
reetify, but which he felt a strong reluctance to acknowlege. 

‘ It will be seen that the alterations adopted refer, first to some 
important processes, to which reasonable objections have certainly 
been urged, on the score either of manipulation or of product, as, 
for instance, in the preparation of Antimonium tartarizatum, which 
though it answered repeatedly according to the former process, 
upon a small scale, before the committee, has certainly failed upon 
a.large one, and under other circumstances: secondly, to some 
changes in the names of substances, as in giving up that principle 
(which was before considered to be sufficiently distinctive) by 
which sud and super were only employed where both the salts were 
used pharmaceutically for the purpose of distinguishing between 
them, without regarding the actual relation of their constituent 
parts: so that the salt which was at first named carbonate of 
ammonia is now named, as it really is, a subcarbonate: thirdly, 
to the introduction of new articles, which have been sparingly 
adopted : fourthly, to the restoration of some which had stood in 
the Pharmacopeia of 1787 and been-omitted ; and lastly, in a 
very few omissions from the last edition. Although these altera- 
tions have been made after a mature and impartial deliberation, 
there probably will be many persons to whose ideas they may be 
neither sufficient nor satisfactory, and who will have era €on- 
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fidence in their own opinion to hold it as matter of faith, that ne 
other can be right or deserve to be adopted.’ ta 

In another part, he speaks of ‘ the abuse of others,’ of ¢ personal. 
attacks,’ of being ‘ attacked with a virulence beyond even that of 
sectarian controversy ;' with other expressions which can proceed 
only from a man who writes under the impression of anger. 

In this edition, we believe that many of the more gross and ob- 
vious inaccuracies are corrected, and some improvements are tin- 
questionably introduced: but still we regard the Pharmacopeeia as 
very far from exhibiting that state of perfection which the science of 
this age and country might have accomplished. Indeed, what could 
have been expected from a body legally representing the medical 
profession, but virtually excluding the greatest part of the indi- 
viduals who are eminent for their learning and information? All 
extra-collegiate suggestions are viewed with a jealous eye, and 
are ,considered as acts. of hostility against the privileged body ; 
they are resisted, as far as it is possible to oppose them; and they 
are received with a bad grace, and in an indirect manner, when 
their necessity becomes too apparent to be any longer denied. 
With respect to Dr. Powell's translation, we must observe that it 
is still remarkably inaccurate: at the end, is a list of ‘ errata to be 
amended,’ consisting of not fewer than 30 articles; and some of 
them. are of considerable importance, not merely literal, but af- 
fecting the sense of the passages in which they occur. 


“ae 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


A * Constant Reader,” of whom our notice has been accidentally 
delayed, has given us a very good statement of the reasons that 
should induce the trustees of Savings Banks to make a modifica- 
tion of their plan, so far as to render the depositors proprietors of 
the stock, instead of considering themselves in the light of pro- 
prietors, and of course under the ‘obligation to make good the 
money lodged in their hands, even should the funds experience a 
fall. He quotes with this view the example of the Bath-Institu-. 
tion, where the rule is to keep back a sixth of the dividend to 
defray the necessary expences ; a charge which will decrease ac- 
cording to-the accumulation of the general fund. Though the’ 
hazard of a fall in the stocks should not be great, still, as no 
liability beyond that of punctual discharge of the business ought to 
rest with the trustees, we willingly join our correspondent in re- 
commending the above hint to their consideration. 





It is not within our province to take notice of the communica- 
tion forwarded to us by Mr. Galignani, junior. 





We regret the delay in our report of the works mentioned in 
Mr. J. B. B.’s letter, which has been occasioned by the long illness 
and finally the decease of two members of our board. 
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